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FROM PARIS TO CHELMSFORD, | the slightest doubt. With a palace for a 
cattle-yard, a nation’s funds to draw upon, 

From the Seine to the Chelm—from im-| and French taste to adorn, a picture was made 
perial Paris to a little county town in rural, | up worth the whole price of an opera-ticket— 
ealf-fattening, corn-growing, fox-hunting' even to those indifferent to the great food 
Essex—is a long stride. Yet we took such a| question. Grass, flowers and shrubs all “a- 
stride the other day, and not without making | growing all a-blowing,” fountains murmur- 
notes. We have compared the two places ;|ing into basins, where salmon, trout, carp, 
and, strange as it may sound, rural Chelms-| perch, eels, and crayfish of gigantic size, sug- 
ford had not the worst of the comparison in| gested cutlets, matelote 4 la marimére, and 
what the French would call the spécialité| potage 4 la bisque; above, banners waving 
that caused our journey. | with golden bees, stars, stripes, union-jacks, 
The palace of the Champs Elysées at/ crescents, crosses, eagles, single and double ; 
Paris was turned, the other day, into a/| below, all manner of horned beasts; adding 
palace of agricultural industry, and all the | tothe sights the sounds of lowing and bleating 
world was invited in the most flattering/in many languages: now a blast from a Tyro- 
terms to send to it the best specimens of} lese horn, then a bang-bang from the iron 





cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry ; and the most 
ingenious implements for cultivating, sowing, 
gathering, and realising the fruits of a farm. 


kettles which in Switzerland pass for bells ; 
while, sprinkled among an ebbing and flowing 
crowd of visitors such as usually fill the 


This invitation was no hollow compliment,} Boulevards on fine summer evenings, were 
but was accompanied, with terms of Imperial | priest-like Bretonnes with vast coal-scuttle 
liberality: the barriers of customs’ houses | hats, close curly black hair, yellow oval visages, 
were thrown open for the occasion, and every | and long black tunics ; Tyrolean dairy-men 
beast and every machine presented at the| with white stockings, green breeches, short 
French frontier was duly armed with agricul-| jackets, enormous calves, and steeple-crowned 
tural passports, was entitled to a free passage | hats ; Swiss ditto, in yellow leather dittos ; 
to Paris, to free board and lodging as long as| French veal-breeders in blue blouses and 
the Exhibition lasted, and to a return-ticket | necklaces of prize medals ; and Hungarians 





to the frontier when it was over. 

So handsome an invitation, coupled with 
the prospect of prizes of money and medals 
in astounding profusion, brought together such 
a crowd of exhibitors as were never before 
gathered, and probably never will be as-| 
sembled again. The herds and shepherds 
were sufficient to constitute a language of 
Babel. There were Danes and Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, Dutch and Saxons, Swiss and | 
Tyrolese, Austrians, Bavarians, Bohemians, 
Gallicians and Hungarians; French patois 
from Bretagne to Auvergne, from Flanders | 
to the Garonne, mixed with English pro-| 
vincialism of every variety from Yorkshire 
to Devonshire; with Highlander Scotch and | 
Lowlander Scotch ; and all sorts of Irish to 





in hussar jackets and white linen Turkish 
trousers. The Highlanders in Tartan kilts, 
carried away the palm from all for pic- 
turesqueness of costume, for strength and for 
expression half-savage hali-soft,as Mr. Moore 
once sang. 

The Schleswigers—from whom we derive an 
ancestry of Anglesmen, and who continue 
famous for horses and butter—sent the 
d’Angeln breed of small red cows; which, ina 
way we need some patient historian to trace, 
were transplanted, at some remote period, to 
or from North Devon and to or from Saxony. 
Not that the Schleswig full-uddered speci- 
mens would produce any of the famous Devon 
beef without three or four generations of 
cultivation. Still, we see the relationship 


be heard between Galway and Dublin Bay.| in the same form and colour, moderated—by 
Moreover, two thousand animals were to re-| constant domestic intercourse between the 
present the beef, milk, cheese, mutton, wool, | herd and his cow, by good grass, and by warm 
pork sausages, and bristles of continental| winter stables—into an expression very 
Europe. different from the wild, curly-coated denizens 

About the superiority of the decorative | of the Quantock Hills, or the climbers of the 
part of the French Exhibition there was not| Exmoor combes. The d’Angeln are sadly 
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angular, but are free-givers of butter-producing | Several eminent cow-dealers were there with 
milk, An alliance between one of our curly- | their stock—the Andersons and Quartermains 
coated North Devons and one of these patient | of bovine Swissland, besides others, who exhi- 
little red cows, would enable the Agricultural | bited for honour and glory, prizes and profit. 
Society of Schleswig to add first-class oxen to| All the associates of the Ranz des Vaches 
the exportations which have grown into|were assembled under the Parisian roof, 
importance, and have found their way to Hull, | except the mountains ; these included milk, 


fortunate enough to enter into a railroad and 
steamboat alliance with Peto, and Company. 
Holland comes next, with her great, long- 
legged, large-stomached cows, black and white, 
red-white, and all white or all black, which are 
familiar to us in Cuyp’s landscapes ; they are 
fed in summer on the rich, coarse grass of the 
polders ; stabled in winter, and supplied with 
grains of true schiedam ; currycombed and 
made cleanly to an extent which nothing less 
well taught than a Dutch cow could endure. 
Here we have milk again; but this time 
milk for cheese—the famous cannon-ball 
Dutch cheese that rolls all round the world 
with detriment only to weak digestions. 
On Dutch feeding, these huge cows fill pail 
after pail of a thin quality of milk ; but they 
break the heart of an English feeder, and eat 
and eat and eat, without accumulating on 
their bones either fat or flesh. Therefore 
are they favourites in town dairies, where 
quantity not quality is the object ; where 
the milking operation is performed thrice a 
day, and where food is supplied without 
measuring quantities. But, a Norfolk or 
a Lincoln farmer would as soon see a boa} But, a British invasion is conquering the 
constrictor, as a Dutch heifer or ox in his|land of Tell; and, according to the opinion 
winter yard, feeding among his Scots, his|of the Swiss commissioner, in a few years 
Devons, his Herefords, and his Shorthorns.| Berne and Fribourg, and all the dappled 
In Paris, indeed, it is not always safe|races, will have contracted British alliances 
to have a Dutch cow; for, on one occasion|and have sacrificed their national inde- 
the officer who, armed with a scientific instru-| pendence to prejudices in favour of roast 
ment, protects the Parisians from the dilu-| and boiled. 
ent produce of the cow-with-the-iron-tail,| Switzerland owns and gives name to one 
dipped into the pail of. the unfortunate | breed, the Schwitz, which is the type of a 
possessor of a Dutch cow (the best pail-filler| bovine variety that we may trace through- 
in his shippon), and found an unlawful ten | out Europe—one of the most picturesque and 
per cent. of water. Thereupon followed ajone of the best dairy breeds, but, in no 
procés verbal and a fine; for, red tape, not| manner, a beef-maker. We seem to see a 
confined to England, held that cows had no| relation of the Schwitz in a dark dun Al- 
business to give more than the quantity of|derney ; the same fine, deer-like head, the 
water in milk which is allowed by municipal} same dark-tipped horns and bushy black- 
ordonnance. tipped tail, fine muscular legs, full bounteous- 
Leaving the huge, parti-coloured, hungry | looking udder ; both have the look, in colour 
cattle of Dutchland, with their atimirable| and form of a wild animal, yet both have a per 
dairymen, we skip the Rhine provinces.| fectly amiable and domesticated expression 
We turn with pleasure to Switzerland ;|of countenance. The true Schwitz has a 
where, with the help of watch manufactures, | dark line, gradually melting to a fawn colour, 
emigrating labour, immigrating capital, and|down the back; is much larger and more 
summer harvests from travellers in search| active than the Alderney; and would seem 
of picturesque emotions, the people have| perfectly in keeping with the landscape of 
been able to carry to perfection the only|some northern rugged wooded park of vast 
system of stock and dairy culture possible in| extent. You may follow the breed along the 
such a country, and have not been dragged | Alps under variousnames—sometimessmaller, 
down to the level of the peasant proprietors | sometimes a little lighter in colour; occa- 
and metayers of the south of France, or the| sionally varying to grey—up to the Styrian 
potato-fed boors of Germany. mountains ; and there you find yourself in 
The Swiss department of the Exhibition | full dispute with the German agricultural 
was beautifully got up, for very good reasons,' professors, who claim the honours of abori- 


the English sense : that is to say (to use the 
words of the Devon breeder when explain- 
ing the merits of his favourites to her 
Majesty), there were too much threepenny and 
not enough ninepenny. Indeed, we doubt if 
there were any ninepenny at all. There were 
the cowherds, most of them very ugly fellows, 
not the least like our notions of William Tell 
in fancy costumes on féte days; there were 
the nicely-carved one-legged stools, with 
straps for carrying them across the milker’s 
shoulders when he travels up to the luxuriant 
grassy valleys in summer time ; there were 
buckets, carved too, and inlaid with brass 
and all sorts of ornaments, fashioned out of 
horn and wood by the ingenious cowkeepers 
in their winter evenings. There were 
belts of leather a hand broad, embroidered 
in red, yellow, blue, cowrie shells and brass- 
work, fit for a bishop’s tomb, with mottos in 
Swiss, German, or patois, to these were sus- 
pended huge bells; the ornament in summer 
of the bull who leads the herd, or of the 
cow who honourably distinguishes herself 
by giving an extra half-dozen quarts a day. 


Grimsby, and Lowestoff since Denmark was | butter, and cheese, but no signs of beef in 
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Charles Dickens.] 
ginality ; not without good show of reason ; 
for the Murzthal, is even more beautiful, and 
more original in dun and grey, with reddish- 
tipped ears, than our favourite Schwitz. 
These three breeds—Alderney, Schwitz, and 
Murzthal, with their sub-varieties, Ober- 
hasli, Undertewald Pinzgau, and Montafon, 
cannot be improved by any cross on this side 
of the water. Their destiny is to make, not 
good beef, but rich butter. 

In the neglect of meat lies the chief dif- 
ference between British and foreign agricul- 
ture. 


stock. It is the object of which our stock 
owners never lose sight. 
horned cattle are valued for the dairy, for their 
hides, and for their usefulness in the cart or 
the plough. Even milch-cows are put into 
harness. The Comte de Jourdonnet, a French 
agricultural critic, contemplates with horror 
the English bovine alliance, lest it should, 
corrupting the French docility, give French 
cattle a sort of Bourbonite obesity, unpleas- 
ing to the Parisian table ; and, in sacrificing 
oxen and cows to the butcher, make them 
above their business as drawers of ploughs 
and carts: a very unnecessary fear, the result 
of the prejudice that dreads ploughboys be- 
coming too learned. Foreign sheep are, or 
rather were until lately, considered only in 
a woolly point of view ; chops, cutlets, and 
gigots having been secondary considerations ; 
haunches and saddles unknown, As for pigs, 
although lard is an export, there seem to be 
millions bred for the sole use of saddlers and 
brush-makers, in defiance of all established 
rules for manufacturing streaky flitches, or 
of that fat bacon of which a lump enclosed 
in the heart of a cabbage, bound in a net, 
and properly boiled, makes a dish fit for an 
emperor, 

Although in England particularly in Here- 
fordshire, Devonshire, and Sussex—oxen are 
used to plough ; although in one county you 
find great dairies of the hardy red Devons ; 
in another of the delicate Ayrshire, and more 
frequently cattle of no particular breed but 
well dashed with the fiesh-gathering short- 
horn — here making butter, there making 
cheese, and, near the great cities, supplying 
milk and cream only ; yet, all the varieties are 
specially bred and fed with the view of making 
large, round, juicy joints. This object is so 
well attained by dint of years of pains, that 
the roan, white-nosed, hali-bred cow, not quite 
so thick in the hide as a rhinoceros, after a 
few years’ duty at such a dairyfarm as Friern 
Manor, near London, or Liscard, near Liver- 
pool, is able, witha few months use and feed- 
ing, to meet the notabilities of the London 
catile market in a condition of velvety plump- 
ness that would put the best ox in the Parisian 
abattoirs to the blush. Such are the results 
of proper breeding and careful education. 

One row of stalis given up to Hungary and 
Gallicia, under the charge of herds as hand- 
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Under all circumstances, meat is! 
the ultimate and early destination of our live | 


On the continent, | 
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somely and more usefully costumed than our 
cavalry, presented an idea of the original con- 
dition in which agriculture was left after the 
avatar of the Huns. A pair of buffalos and a 
leash of white, lean, long-legged, active, elk- 
like cattle, with monstrous spiral horns were 
there to represent acountry; where, for want of 
roads or markets, flocks and herds, in a half- 
wild unimproved state, are watched by 
horsemen and shepherds, scarcely more 
civilised than the plaided highlanders who 
bred black cattle and levied black mail on 
the lowlands a hundred and fifty years ago. 

In the present condition of Hungary and 
Gallicia these white cattle are invaluable. 
They live on anything, and trot along a wild 
moor track as fast as horses, where no horses 
could go. The Austrian professor who wrote 
a report on these strange oriental beasts,— 
which doubtless came with the Hungarians 
from Asia—is eloquent on the flavour of their 
flesh. No doubt, what there is of it, is excel- 
lent ; but there must be considerably less on 
a fatted ox of this Pustenvich breed, than on 
a well-fed red-deer. Yet these were, to the 
student of agricultural history, perhaps the 
most interesting classes in the exhibition. 
They were cattle-marks, to coin a word, show- 
ing where a rich unbroken wilderness began. 

For, if we stepped away a few yards we 
came to the Scotch department ; where, 
peacefully feeding, were to be found long 
rows of hornless black cattle, the polled 
Angus—square solid cubes of flesh without 
dint or angle—exciting the loud admira- 
tion of French and all foreign breeders and 
butchers, to whom the race-Angus was as 
new, as the white antelope-horned Pusten- 
vich, 

Few were able to understand how a 
grand lesson in politics and political economy 
is to be learned from those polled cattle 
and their fellow countrymen, the shaggy- 
coated, long-horned West-highlanders. A 
hundred and fifty years ago, the lands and 
the population among which these perfect 
specimens of beefmaking cattle are now bred, 
were in a condition more barbarous than 
any part of Hungary and Gallicia. Such 
angular and large-boned cattle; bred, fed, 
starved, on the mountains and damp rush- 
covered valleys, were originally stunted in 
size and shape, by cold and hunger. The 
people—without commerce, without roads, 
isolated by language from the Lowlands, 
divided among themselves by a thousand 
feuds—scratched the soil with a rude spade, 
or a ruder plough, to grow a few oats 
near their miserable huts; and, on these, 
with the produce of lean cattle sold at low- 
land fairs, and the salted flesh of a worn- 
out cow, or sheep, or goat, they managed 
to exist with the help of salmon from the 
stream, and deer from the forest. But, by 
degrees, the influence of a free and stable 
government was extended to the most 
remote parts of Scotland. The sword of 
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Culloden was followed by the roads of General | every great chemical and mechanical im- 
Wade. Laws, justly and firmly administered, | provement. 
gave tranquillity, opened up markets, and| The intelligent observer would remark of 
created commerce; and thus men of intel-|the British department that the progress of 
ligence and capital were tempted to settle|improvement had reduced British breeds 
in regions that were considered then, as bar-| considered worth cultivating, to a few which 
barous as the American backwoods. The! had superseded a number of local favourites ; 
highland proprietors— whose strength hadj|and next, that British farmers, unlike the 
once been counted in men, and afterwards | French, did not adhere to provincial breeds, 
in the cattle which they sent wholesale (as| but indifferently fed the best they could buy 
Hungarian and Australian proprietors now| according to market price. Even Ireland 
do) to distant fairs—imitated the southern }renounced her nationality—a most hopeful 
landlords, and sought tenants who would pay | sign; and, while sending a few of the beau- 
in money instead of in kind. With such/tiful Kerrys (one of the most elegant of 
tenants came the implements of the south,|the small breeds), relied chiefly on choice 
and the southern notions of improvement in | specimens of Short horn cattle, and Leicester 
live stock. The principles which had been|and South Down sheep. The Short horns 
applied to English cattle, were applied to|astonished those who did not know that, 
Scotch catile with a degree of success which | for some years past, Ireland has been sup- 
has long been known in the English markets.| plying the English cattle fairs with an 
In sheep the changes were as great as in| annually increasing number of choice animals 
cattle. The original black-faced highland |of this most protitable breed; which, in its 
sheep of which a singular parallel exists | European crosses, makes milk, butter, and 
in the Hungarian upright spiral -horned| cheese ; which, in Australia, sturdily strides 
breed, was improved in shape, and spread| away with plough or dray, and which, under 
over mountains, where previously black | all circumstances, readily, early, and econo- 
cattle starved; and the black sheep itself| mically fattens for the butcher. Here it is 
was superseded, on superior pastures, by| worth remembering that less than a cen- 
the more profitable but less hardy Cheviot.| tury ago, English cattle-breeders were up 
Representatives of these highland tribes and}in arms against a free trade with et 
colonists were all in Paris, the results of| lest it should let in the native long-horned, 
large well-cultivated farms, of great crops of! thick-hided Irish breed to compete with our 
turnips, oats, and even wheat ; representing} graziers; the wool-growers being equally 
the capital and the implements ; the work of| jealous of Irish sheep. One of Burke’s crimes 
the intelligent farmers and labourers; a| with the intelligent electors of Bristol (whose 
thriving commerce in agricultural produce, | jealousy of foreigners endures to this day) 
and an enormous consumption of manufac-| was his support of free trade in Irish live 
tures in districts, which, during the “forty-| stock. Now, our farmers would be badly off 
five,” the Court of Versailles justly con-| without lean Irish cattle to turn their straw 
sidered as the miserable haunts of warlike|and roots into manure, meat, and fat cattle 
savages. for the Liverpool and Manchester markets. 
Are the Hungarian, Gallician and Bohe-} The great difference between the British 
mian proprietors wise enough to study the/and the French department, was, that the 
history of the rise of Scotch agriculture 1—| latter exhibited animals of perplexing variety 
Will the Austrian government learn that} of breeds, none of them economical beef 
something more than an importation of live| makers; the best of them—if we are to believe 
stock is required to turn millions of acres of| French agricultural writers—being confined 
waste into productive, tax-paying farms?|to particular localities, cannot be trans- 
Such profitable transformations have never | planted from their native pastures ; while the 
been made without liberty of speech, liberty | British forwarded prime specimens of the sires 
of religion, and liberty of trade, nor without | and dams, the ewes and rams, of the beef and 
liberty of communication and fair competition. | mutton to be found in our butchers’ shops. 
We did not linger in the British depart-| The French have plenty of fine dairy cattle. 
ment of the Paris Exhibition, because it was} French butter is second only to Flemish. 
an old familiar story. It was pleasant to see] Among the large French breeds the finest 
among the sturdy, tall, broad-shouldered,|is the Normande, if it is a breed which 
brown-faced visitors from England, Scotland, may be doubled, These large-boned animals, 
and Ireland, hale, hearty, iron-grey Watson | fed on the fat pastures of their native pro- 
of Keilor, enjoying the triumph of the polled | vince, fill the dairy-maid’s pail, and, as oxen 
Angus, which he found forty years ago the after ploughing honestly for an unlimited num- 
cotter’s cow ; and which, by following out the | ber of years, are eventually made into what 
principles of Bakewell and Collings, he has| the French call beef. By thirty years’ constant 
made the prime favourite of the best of old care, without cross-breeding, it is probable 
judges—the London butchers. In the same] that the Normande could be made a good 
time he has helped and succeeded in natu-j animal ; but, on the other hand, it is to be 
ralising the Short horn and the South down | remembered that landed property is divided 
in the north of Scotland ; and has welcomed!in France with every generation, and if not 
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divided, mortgaged. Count de Tourdonnet 
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pounds sterling. Fora century the reigning 


in the Réyue Contemporaire informs us that | Saxon family have cherished this hereditary 


the Normande, the best of the French 
breeds, cannot be transplanted, because it 
requires better grass than most districts 
aftord. But,in England, our root-cultivation 
has made all countries independent of grass. 
This observation is the key-note to the con- 
dition of agriculture in France. For a 
hundred years we have been raising our 
style of cultivation to keep pace with our im- 
proved live stock. In France we find this lead- 


ing agricultural writer asking for cattle able | 


to sink down to the level of bad cultivation. 

Next to the Normandes come the red 
Flamande, very like the large white-faced 
beast that is the pride of Herefordshire and 
Shropshire ; also good dairy cattle, and slow 
makers of beef. ‘l'hen there were the white 
Charolais, a picturesque large breed, resem- 
bling Short horns, before fifty years’ pains 
had given them their present perfect form. 
The Charolais give no milk, and not enough 
beef, but are bred round the city of Tours 
for the plough, and fatted when worn out. 
The best we van say of them is, that they are 
very improvable, and that, allied with the 
Durham John Bull, they will give more milk 
more beef and will plough not a whit less 
vigorously than the latter. 

After the artist’s favourites, the white 
Charolais, there followed the pretty little 
Bretonnes—elegant deer-like creatures, proper 
pets for villa paddock, invaluable as the poor 
man’s one cow, to be fed on roadsides or 
bare moor, tethered or watched by a child. 
They remind one of the Kerrys in colourand 
size ; but are more elegant, and that is the 
highest praise they deserve —pretty pets, 
out of place where progress is the order of 
the day. ‘Then followed a long list of 
varieties called after their native provinces, 
Gasconne, Garronnaise, Agennaise, such as 
we may find in an ancient English cattle 
picture-book, published before a few choice 
breeds had extinguished local prejudices, 
and driven Long horns and polled Norfolks 
into the rank of provincial curiosities not 
worth cultivating in a national point of view. 
Among them were dun and_buffalo- 
coloured, dark-muzzled, aboriginal-looking 
bulls, of a breed, no doubt found by Cesar 


when he invaded Gaul, and used by Charle-| the finest Saxony qualities. 


magne in his conquests; picturesque as the 
Schwitz, but giving no spare milk, and even 
less beef than the mountaineers. Neverthe- 
less they are prized for their sturdy draught 
qualities, and they may be seen admirably 
depicted in the Charcoal Burner’s Charette, 
painted by Rosa Bonheur. 

To follow to the outside tents of the 
Exhibition, the sheep and pigs, would be too 
tedious and technical a task. There, elec- 
toral Saxony triumphed with her pure me- 
rinos, the result of an hereditary idea, whose 
fleece is almost golden in value ; a single pen 
of seven sheep was valued at seven thousand 


| 





idea of perfecting the merino. There, too, 
were specimens of the same breed from the 
estates of the Hungarian Esterhazys,—very 
good merinos, but the best rams scarcely 
averaging more than fifty pounds a-piece 
in price. Within sight, were the pens of 
the English Southdowns, improved by one 
tenant farmer (living on the farm of a 
Jandlord under whom his father and grand- 
father had also lived) until he was able, in 
Paris, to refuse five hundred pounds for one 
ram. It was Esterhazy who, when Coke of 
Holkham showed him his breeding flock of 
perhaps five hundred ewes, and asked him 
how many sheep he had, replied, with par- 
donable orientalism, that he did not know 
how many sheep he possessed, but that he 
had about five hundred shepherds. To the 
non-agricultural, the Hungarian prince would 
seem to have had the best of the reply; 
for, it conveyed the idea of something like 
two hundred thousand sheep; but the Nor- 
folk flocks are only parts of a great agricul- 
tural machine ; they tread and fertilise land 
otherwise barren, prepare the way for great 
crops of corn, and yield an annual profit in 
meat and wool of something like twenty 
shillings each. The Hungarian flocks repre- 
sent nothing but great plains of natural 
grasses for summer feed, and hay for winter 
feed ; on which, as an average, they yield a 
profit of something like five shillings a-year 
to the owner of the sheep and the land. 
Thus we may venture to say that a thousand 
Norfolk Southdowns represent more wealth 
than ten thousand, and more rent than one 
hundred thousand, Hungarian merinos. 

As longassheep were ouly valuable for their 
wool, and only eaten when their four-year- 
old teeth had begun to wear out, the merino 
travelled steadily northward from Spain even 
to Sweden; attained perfection in Saxony ; 
and destroyed the mutton of hundreds of 
native breeds. Australian colonisation in 
its turn has, within twenty years, however, 
destroyed the value of the inferior merino 
wool, previously grown by those who 
could not give Saxon care and skill to their 
flocks ; and now, England exports common 
Australian wool to Germany ; importing only 
At the same 
time, the increasing meat consumption created 
by steamboats and by railroads makes a suc- 


| cession of joints pay better than clipping, every 


year, two or three pounds of poor wool. 
Hence arises a demand for English Dishleys, 
Cotswolds, and South-downs, Scotch black- 
faces, and Cheviots, to make two-year old, 
instead of five-year old mutton, of the foreign 
scraggy breeds. Thus it is that emperors, 
kings, princes, and princesses give large 
prices to our breeders ; but like the lord who 
bought Punch and Judy without securing 
the services of the showman, unless they 
secure a good deal more than rams and ewes, 
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they will be sadly disappointed. They must 
have, besides, tenants with enterprise and 
capital ; and they must establish easy inter- 
course between the country and the city, 
to imitate Britain, north and south. | 

Passing the pigs without comment, we are | 
brought to the implements, which covered | 
acres of the Champs Elys¢es—four or five 
times as much space, in fact, as they covered | 
at Chelmsford ; but the Chelmsford exhibition 
was a vast bazaar, or fair for business ; | 
and there the prizes were scarcely a con-| 
sideration. At the Champs Elysées, half} 
the things shown were toys, tricks, or weak 
expedients to make wood and sheet-iron 
do the work of iron bars and solid bolts. 
In the olden time of Ireland it was not 
uncommon to meet a pony driven to Cork | 
with a firkin of butter on one side, balanced | 
by a big stone on the other. That is the| 
foreign system of encouraging agriculture: 
every improver is obliged to carry one or| 
more big stones, in the shape of duties, regu- | 
lations and monopolies. 

Chelmsford was the nineteenth meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society ; and there 
was certainly not more than one new agri- 
cultural implement. During the whole} 





nineteen years it is doubtful if more than | 
nine useful new inventions in agricultural 
implements have been produced. But, during | 
that period, the improvement in all agricul- 


tural implements has been enormous—in | 
many instances equal to new inventions. 

These improvements have invariably | 
turned on the substitution of iron for wood. 
They have been introduced step by step 
with the extension of iron railroads, which 
have given new markets to Devonshire, 
Wales, Scotland, and all the counties where 
want of a market made agricultural produce 
cheap. These iron railroads have carried 
coal, too, for the blacksmith who mends 
the iron plough, and for the farmer who| 
sends for and sets a steam-engine agoing. | 
They have made local agricultural shows 
possible, and have carried John Bull, who) 
never stirred from home before, to London 
Smithfield Club, or to Lincoln, or Gloucester. 
They have carried him back a cargo of guano 
and a threshing-machine, with a bag full of 
new ideas, The result of nineteen years of 
railroads, exhibitions, comparisons, competi- 
tions, rubbings together of landlord and} 
tenant, and free trade at home and abroad, | 
was seen at Chelmsford ; where the yard was | 
full of farmers buying from the same manu-| 
facturers who, twenty years ago, were satisfied 
to produce curious ingenious agricultural toys 
for rich landlords, 

In France, where the industry of the little | 
—— farmers is above all praise; where 
anded proprietors, driven from towns by 
politics, are most anxious to improve ; where 
the government buys the best English animals 
at fabulous prices, and specimens of all the 
best implements ;—where there is a minister | 
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of agriculture with a host of subordinate 
Barnacles; wuere there are model farms with 
fifteen professors, each in the principal de- 
partments (not more useless than model 
establishments in other countries); where 
government prizes are annually distributed 
in each department among implement- 
makers, whose respective merits are a puzzle 
to an Englishman with a prejudice in favour 
of simplicity and durability in machinery ; 
it would seem that the prizes are given 
not for improving but for deteriorating imple- 
ments, for substituting wood for iron, and 
obtaining cheapness at the expense of work- 
manship. The use of iron in agricultural im- 
plements can not be considered worth encou- 
raging in France, while the taxes on English 
iron-made implements amount, from first 
to last, to about forty per cent.; the no- 
minal duty is twenty ; extras making the 
rest. Count Conrad de Gourcey, in his 
Voyage Agricole, tells us that the Crosskill’s 
clod-crusher is one of the most valuable 
implements for French cultivation ; being 
nearly all of iron, it is taxed nearly sixty 
per cent. But these taxes are on the manu- 
factured article made in England ; there is 
also a handsome tax on bar iron, which 
effectually prevents the French blacksmith 
from indulging in any luxury of iron, or in 
those experiments which have made great 
manufacturers of small blacksmiths in Eng- 
land. To add to the tax on iron, there is a tax 
on coal; so that, supposing a French farmer 
able to start a steam engine, he is punished in 
a tax every time he lights a fire ; and, to keep 
iron in countenance, there is a tax on wood. 
A writer in the Révue des Deux Mondes 
exclaims with pardonable vanity: “ The 
French agricultural steam engines are as good 
as the English, only the English makers sell 
a hundred where the French sell one.” The 
truth is, that whether in doors, windows, or 
steam engines, the French fail to make a good 
fit, so of course the French engines do not 
last long; but, the writer forgets that large 
sales make good workmanship in mechanical 
work. The state-logic on this subject is curi- 
ously bad :—The French farmer is not so rich 
as the English farmer, therefore he is kept poor 
by being taxed. He cannot afford a plough 
team, therefore he must pay twice as much as 
an Englishman for a steel digging fork. 
At Chelmsford there was a great sale for a 
broad-cast artificial manure distributor, in- 
vented by a Norfolk farmer. How could 
French farmers venture on such purchases ? 
Guano, nitrate of soda, and other valuable 
manures are foreign productions, and subject 
by French law to a duty of twenty francs a 
ton, if they arrive, (as they almost always do), 
in a foreign ship. 

In a word, the French farmer cannot move 
to mend his ways without a tax, and has not 
even the privilege of grumbling in print or 
by petition. But, that is not all. Suppose his 
ox or cow fit for the butcher, the veterinary 
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regulations complied with, and the journey to 
Paris made without any accident to the 
driver’s passport,—at the gates of the city he 
has to pay an octroi of about seventeen shillings 
a-head for every beast ; or he may sell outside, 
as he generally does, say at Poissy. But 
there he has only one customer,—the in- 
corporation of butchers ; he must take their 
price (and they settle that among them- 
selves); or he must go back again. The animal, 
having been duly taxed and registered, is 
knocked on the head with a hammer many 
pounds too light for humanity, but regulated 
by ordonnance; and then the meat, duly 
divided, is categoried, priced by another mu- 
nicipal authority, and sold to the excellent | 
cooks and bad judges of meat in Paris. 

The agriculture of France, as a matter of 
fact as well as of example, affects the stomachs 
of all Europe. There bas been too much 
sounding of trumpets about prizes and exhi- 
bitions ; as if such paraphernalia were more 
than the flowers of a feast—as if the re- 
wards of any prince or potentate, professor or 
prefect, could create prosperity. Isolated, 
inspected, regulated, taxed, trammeled, oc- 
troied, France is annually getting nearer 
chronic dearth. One fact will prove the truth 
of this warning: a third of France lies, 
every year, fallow—that is, barren—for want 
of the system which, in England, by arti- 
ficial manures, sheep, and root crops, is doing 
away with the fallow-system entirely. Thou- 
sands of acres of good moorland in France 
remain unreclaimed, because landlords and 
tenants, alike heavily taxed, cannot wait three 
years for profits. 

France can never be safe while her rural 
population lives, in a hot-bed system of 
agriculture, from hand to mouth. For pro- 
gressive agriculture we must turn to the 
English-speaking races, where the land—in | 
spite of the trammels of lawyers, of which we 
trust one day to get rid—is exploited, to bor- 
row a French word, by the joint capital of 
landlord and tenant (who are continually 
stirring up one another to improvement), and 
by the demand created by railroad communi- 
cation with cities unwalled, unpassported, and 
unoctroied. 
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Yes, sir, [am a mute. My name is Songster, 
Isaac Songster, at your service. Just ask about | 
me at Bangalore’s—they know me; or try 
Pawler’s, or Diggins and Company—see what 


they will say of me! I have walked for 
Diggins and Company this twenty years| 
back ; behind king, lords, and commons—yes, | 
sir, and behind the Great Duke, too, when he | 
went up to Saint Paul’s. Bless you! they all | 
come to us one day. | 

Well yes, sir! we do meet some queer 
things in our line. You should hear the} 
watchers, of a long night, sitting round the 
fire—some of their yarns would astonish you. | 
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They’ve astonished me sometimes, and I’ve 
seen a bit of life. You see, sir, the way of it 
is this. When we come into a house we find 
the family, as I may say, all of a heap with 
grieving and sorrowing, so they take no heed 
of us, and we come and go when we like, and 
no questions asked ; that’s the way, sir, we 
get to many a seeret ; why look at that busi- 
ness of Mrs, Craven’s, down at Red Grange— 
which I saw myself with my own eyes—why, 
that was as queer a bit of history as you'd 
ask to see in print. 

Thank you, sir, I shouldn't mind—it is a 
thirsty day, and it’s dry work talking. You'd 
like to hear about Mrs.Craven? Very well, 
sir,—it’s not a-long story either. Here’s to 
you, sir ! 

Let me see. I should say it was about 
fifteen year ago— though a year one way or 
the other isn’t much matter. I was with 
Pawler then—I did not go to Diggins and 
Company till the year after—and 1 recollect, 
one evening about November, a message came 
down to the yard that Songster was wanted 
in the office. I went up at once, and found 
everything in a stir, for a great order had 
come in—a heavy case at an old hall far off 
in the country—a family vault business as we 
would say. 

“You will get all your staff together,” 
Pawler said, “and have everything decent 
and comfortable ; I have liberal instructions, 
so we must do it handsomely, Songster— 
handsomely, mind you.” 

We had hard work all that day, cutting up 
the linen and getting things ready; we 
were to start that night, and we found the 
time short enough. About six o’clock that 
evening, when everything was packed, and 
Pawler was giving me his last instructions 
(he was coming down himself later), a young 
man came running into the office—a fine 
handsome young man, but with a face as 
white as one of our linen scarfs, He was very 
wild and staggering, so that, at first, I thought 
he was disordered with drink; but I soon 
saw from the black band on his hat that he 
must be a relation, a mourner, or a chief- 
mourner most likely. 

“Am I in time?” says the young man, 
running up to Pawler. 

Pawler started up. 

“Good gracious, Mr. Craven, is that you? 
I thought you were in France.” 

“Am I in time?” says the young man, 
very fiercely. “ Answer me !” 

“ Plenty,” says Pawler, “they don’t go this 
hour. Sit down, sir, for God’s sake !” 

“Thank heaven!” says Mr. Craven ; “I 
have come night and day for this. Listen to 
me, Pawler. I can depend on you.” 

“T hope so, sir,” says Pawler; “I have 
done business with your father and your 
grandfather before him, and they were always 
satisfied with me.” 

“T know that,” says he ; “but what I want 
done is this, I can’t go down to the Grange 
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till to-morrow night. I must stay here. Ijvery friendly, the major,” said the butler, 
daren’t go: but I lay it on you in the most| looking hard at me.” 

solemn manuer to see that the funeral does! “Ah!” I said, looking at him; “I see, 
not go forward till I come.” ! Here during the illness, I'll swear!” 

“Certainly not, sir,” says Pawler; “it! “That he was—the poor man died blessing 
would be most improper—out of all rule.” him!” 

“Ah! but you don’t know; promise me| “She’s young and handsome, I’ll warrant ?” 
whatever they—anyone—may say, my poor|said I, I never saw her, sir; but I knew 
father shall not go to his grave without my | she was young and handsome ; I did, indeed, 
seeing him. But what good is my telling you | sir! 
this? They will have their own way. Ican’t; “You may say that,” says the butler; 
be there!” “but there’s the bell for you.” 

“Sir,” says Pawler, “I hope I know my | So I went up at once to the drawing-room. 
duty; I have your authority, and no man} The major was there, sitting at the table 
shall get the better of me in this. Make your | —a tall dark man, with a moustache, and a 
mind easy, sir.” little stoop in the chest—a very gentlemanly- 

The young man did not say any more, but | looking man he was, sir, and his voice was as 
covered up his face with his hands, and/soft as a woman’s. The room was rather 
shortly after went away in great trouble. We] gloomy, as the lower shutters were closed ; 
started not long after, by the night train—a | and, as well as I could make out, he seemed 
good many of us, too. I took all my staff| to be writing at the table. He said: 
with me, as Pawler said, besides some extra | “You are the person sent down by Mr. 
hands, for it was to be done handsomely, and | Pawler?” 
no expense spared. We had a pleasant little; “ Yes, sir,” said I, “at your service.” 
party going down, for, look you, sir, a profes-| “I have sent for you to beg that every- 
sional can’t keep on a sad face every day of|thing may be in readiness for having the 
his life—it’s enough to look downcast on his|funeral to-morrow. This is Mrs. Craven’s 
duty, or when he’s Walking—that’s what I | wish, for whom I am acting.” 
think. Well, we got to Red Grange = “Impossible, sir,” I said ; “it can’t be.” 

| 





next morning—one of your ancient, open-} “ Did you quite understand me?” he said, 
house, have-what-you-like sort of place. Why, | very politely. 

sir, when I saw the straggling buildings and} “I did, sir,” I said; “my hearing is as 
the gables, and the roomy porch, andthe long} good as most people’s. But what I say is 
avenue with its three rows of lime-trees,| this, and no disrespect to you, that the inter- 





cannot take placeto-morrow. You see my chief 
won’t be down, and half the things are to 
come as yet.” 

This wasn’t quite the truth, for we might 
have done it at an hour's notice; but I had 
ny orders. 

“ Tf that be so,” says the major, biting his 
nails hard, “there’s no help for it—a day 


I was looking at them, the big family vault, 
and the family ancestors in marble, at the 
church hard by, and the tenants riding up on 
their stout cobs. These things may be known 
with half an eye as one may say. We got in 
as quietly as we could into the house—of 
course keeping out of the way of company— 
for you know, sir, families have, some of ’em, 
a dislike to meeting us on the stairs. There’s 

no accounting for these things, sir. As soon 

as was decent, I sent up a message asking to 

see whoever was head of the establishment, 

as is only usual. I sent the staff into the 
kitchen, and went myself to the butler’s room 

to learn the geographies of the place. I could | possibilities.” 

have made a picture of him, too,as I went} “Go down-stairs,” he said, stamping his 
along the gallery. A most respectable man} foot. 


Why, I could figure for myself, as plain as 3 ment of the late Welbore Craven, Esquire, 


sooner or later can’t make much difference. 
But what shall I say to her?” (This was to 
himself.) “Look you, sir, it must be done 
to-morrow morning. Mrs. Craven wishes it 
so, and she’s mistress here.” 

“It’s no use, sir,’ I said, “I can’t do im- 


this will be, I said to myself—with a short} “I’m sure, sir, Mr. Pawler when he comes 
throat and a husky voice, with some of the| will—” 
old port in his cheeks, and more in the pantry} “I think I asked you to go down-stairs ?” 
cupboard. I know them well, they are all off| he said in his polite way, which someway 
the same joint. Well, he was, as I knew| took me very much aback. 
he would be, a most respectable man, and| Well,sir, Llefthimthere,and weshortly after 
showed me how things lay in very few) went up-stairs to put things in order there. 
minutes. There was upstairs only Mrs.| There was a sort of a large ante-room out- 
Craven, second wife of Welbore Craven, | side, where the late Welbore Craven Esquire 
Esquire, deceased, and Major Craven, his] was lying,—all over black oak, and as dark a 
brother, who managed everything now. room as ever I sat in, It was all full of queer 
“The major was here very often,” says the| cupboards, and crannies, and pigeon-holes, 
butler, fetching down the port (1 knew he|stuck up and down and everywhere. I never 
wouid) ; “very often—oftener when poor Mr. | saw such a built thing—never. I settled my- 
Welbore Craven was up in London. He was! self there at once, and sent the others dowa 
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to the kitchen to cheer their spirits. When| “Let us go, let us go,” she said. “I 
I had drawn a chair to the fire, and stirred | knew it would be this way. I knew it would. 
up the coals with my foot, [ can assure you | It is at hand—just at hand—I knew it.” 
I felt very comfortable. I felt more comfort-| The Major looked quite mystified : indeed, 
able when there were some “things” brought | all along I saw he could not make out what 
in and set on the table. I sat that way for|she would be at. However, they went out 
some hours, until it got quite dark outside—} without sayinga word more ; and I was very 
it might be then about six o’clock. I was/ glad to be left in peace. 
thinking over what kind ofa man the late; Well, sir, after that I went about a little— 
Welbore Craven, Esquire, was, when the door looking at everything, just to stretch my 
was opened, and the Major came in with a! limbs—always, however, having an eye to 
haughty-looking lady on his arm, all in black. | the late Welbore Craven, Esquire, pursuant to 
“| have been consulting with Mrs, Craven,” ! orders. I thought it best to look to this 
he said, “about this matter, and we are both | myself—especially when I saw they were 
agreed that the funeral must goon to-morrow.” | so determined—and I did not kuow what 
“ Sir,’ I answered, “I can say no more| might come next: so, about eight o'clock, I 
than what I have said already. I showed! made all snug for the night; pullingina big 
you to-day that it was utterly impossible.” | chair before the fire, and snugging myself 
“ Mr. Songster,” said the lady, with a soft, | down comfortably. 
gentle voice—how she picked up my name, I! I remember sitting that way some two hours 
can’t say—“ Mr. Songster, since you see we! or so, and I amused myself making out the life 
are so much interested in this matter, 1 am} of the late Welbore Craven, Esquire, in the 
sure you will make every exertion for us./ coals. I found his face there,—a quiet, gentle 
Do try, and we shall be so grateful to you.” | face,nodoubt—withahigh forehead and a mild 
“What can I do?” I said, at my wits’ | eye. Bless you, I knew how that face looked 
end from their persecution; “I am notjat proud Mrs. Welbore, as well as if I had 
hindering the business; but, as I told the|lived an age in the house. I'll swear he 
Major, there is nothing ready.” {was proud of her, and loved her maybe to 
“Never mind that, Mr. Songster,” says; the day of his death. It’s a queer thing, 
she; “you will contrive some plan. Do! that making out faces in the fire ! 
please, and we shall never forget it to you.” | I found myself thirsty by this time, and 
I saw she was trying to come round me—| began to think very hard how I should get 
pale lady with soft voice—so I said bluffly: |at some drink, if it was only plain water. 
“Tt’s no use talking: you can’t make a silk! My friend the butler was asleep in bed, 
purse out of a sow’s ear: it never was, and it}and had most likely put his port to bed 
never will be done; take my advice, and}too, I had no chance in that quarter ; and, 
wait, and do it decently, and don’t shame the | was giving myself up for the night to the 
family before the neighbours.” torments of a dry throat, when I suddenly 
I heard the Major whispering to her that | thought of the traps and pigeon-holes round 
there was sense in what I said,and that they|the room. I was soon on a chair, rum- 
had better wait ; but, she turned round on/maging right and left; and I think you 
him with such a wicked look—ah! The late| never came across such queer little places in 
Welbore Craven Esquire must have had aj your life. Such little hall-doors, and doors 
weary life of it with her! inside them again, and drawers and catches, 
“Will you let yourself be put off with this | you never saw. Such a sight of bottles, too, 
fellow’s poor excuses? What is he at?|inside; but none of the sort I wanted. 
Make him speak. I won’t be trifled with!{!There were plenty of long-necked French- 
I tell you,” she said, turning on me, her eyes|men—champagne and the like—all empty 
like burning coals, “I tell you it shall go on|though. There were bottles of olive-oil and 
to-morrow. I say it!” | fish-sauce, and medicine; but if I was in 
I am used to be spoken civilly to, and the | the Sandy Desert, I could not bring myself 
word fellow stuck in my throat, so I stood/to moisten my clay with olive-oil or fish- 
up to her at once: sauce. So I rummaged on, just for the 
“ Madam, so long as I do my duty by my curiosity of the thing. 
principal, I shall take no heed of bad words; I was dragging a long time at what looked 
from any lady breathing. He has his instruc- | like a press-door, more out of obstinacy than 
tions from another, as 1 have mine from him ;} anything else, when the bottom came out in 
that other being young Mr. Craven, who has}my hand, and, strange enough, a little 
every right to speak here, and to direct here.” | pigeon-hole opened a mile away over my 
I had kept this shot for the last, in case I|head—just near the ceiling. Here was a 
should be driven to the wall. It told well.|start! I set chairs upon each other, and 
You never saw people so shut up in your life.| climbed up. I found no end of little drawers 
“He is in France,” said the Major. all round—in rows, just like a medicine-chest. 
“No, sir, he is not. I saw him last night|In some there were locks of hair tied with 
myself, gold thread, and letters done up with blue 
He was trying to keep up Mrs. Craven, | ribbons—love-scribbles, you may be sure; 
who was quite scared and wandering. but in the last one of all, just at the bottom, 























226 
I came upon a pretty-sized flat bottle, with 
a long glass stopper. 

When you are alone that way, with nothing 
to do, you get a great wish to know the ins 
and outs of everything. I brought down 
the flat bottle to the light, and found it was 
all over gilding, and very handsomely cut,— 
meant, I suppose, for those perfumed waters 
ladies like. I’ve a fancy myself for these 
scented things ; so I got the stopper out, and 
began smelling it. But of all the queer 
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scents in this world, you never met one like} 


that. I declare it turned me sick all of a 
moment. 
the fire, and began to speculate, as my way 
is, upon the perfume-bottle just, as I said, 
for something to do. It’s not cordial, nor 
strong waters, suppose it be physic? There 
can be no harm in trying, I thought, and 
laid just one drop on my tongue. It didn’t 
taste bad at first, only sourish ; but, after a 
minute or so, it gave me a sort of a shooting 
feel in the back of the neck, and down along 


the back-bone, just like the stinging of| 


nettles, It went away in a few minutes ; but, 


whileit lasted,it was thestrangest feelingI ever 
felt ! “You’re not wholesome,” I said, as I laid | 
down the gilt bottle, “not wholesome at all.” 
It was an odd thing, you'll admit. And why 
was it hid away among the love-letiers ? 

Just then, 1 thought of the pigeon-hole; | 
which it wouldn’t do to leave open. 


It 
would look as if I had been spying about. 


So I got upon the chairs again, to shut it. | 


But it wouldn’t shut, sir, not a bit of it. The 


fact was, the little door had gone clean back | 


into the wall, out of hand altogether ; and if 
I had tried for a month I couldn’t have got 
at it. When I saw that, I came down again, 
and went over to my chair. I knew, in the 
confusion it would never be noticed—at least 
not until I was out of the house. So I 
turned round to the fire, and felt very much 
inclined for a doze; for, you see, we had 
come all the night before without sleeping, 
and I was very tired. 
lightly, when I heard the door open behind 
me, and I saw Mrs, Craven coming in with 
a lamp in her hand. I never got sucha start. 
She looked so like a ghost, with her long 
white arms, and her pale face, and her fine 
hair all down on her back. She reminded me 

of one of those stage women that come on 
in the play, stepping on their toes, and going 
to murder their own fathers or husbands. 

“T want to speak to you,” says she in a 
husky kind of voice. “Yousaid to-day you saw 
Mr. Craven. Tellme about that. What did he 
say? Is he coming here? Speak—be quick.” 

“Yes, madam,” [ said, “I saw Mr. Craven 
in town, and he said that he would be here 
to-morrow night.” 

She twisted up her white fingers together 
at this. I heard her speaking to herself: 
“T knew it. Iknewit. They would destroy 
me if they could! Look here,” she said, 
still clutching her long delicate fingers, “It 
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Well, sir, I sat down again before | 


I was going otf 


_must be done before he comes. Do aid me 
in this ; you only can save me.” 

“Save you!” [ said. Whatdidshe mean ? 
I don’t know what it was, but I declare to 
you, sir, it all flashed upon me at once. I 
| saw the whole thing in a minute, and all her 

odd ways since I entered the house came 
to look quite natural, quite natural. I felt 
a kind of rage against her rising in me; and, 
| by way of defying her, I just turned round 
and looked up at the open pigeon-hole. 

Her black eyes followed mine like a flash 
of lightning. 

“Ah!” she cried with a dreadful scream, 
a You have been spying on me! You shall 
i suffer for it. But you are all in a league to 
| destroy me. Give me that back, I say! 
' Give it up, give it up!” 

“Give up what ?” I said. 

“The bottle you have stolen! Give it me 
quick! <A vile plot to crush a poor woman. 
Give it up, or I will kill you!” 

She made a rush at me, but I stepped 
quickly round behind the table. 

“ Ha, ha,” said I, “that won’t do; it’s all 
safe here,’—touching my coat-pocket. 

“ Give it me, give it me !” she kept shriek- 
|ing over and over again ; and then she tore 
‘her hair, and beat on the table with her 
unfortunate fingers, as if she would break it 
through. I suppose she stayed there near 
jon hour, raging round the room, and going 
lover the same thing, “Give it me!” At 


| 


last she went away. 
| Inever passed such a time as that, before 
or since. I never shall forget what I went 
| through with that terrible woman. All that 
‘night she was coming in and out, begging 
!and imploring of me to save her. She came 
| back,—well I suppose twenty times. Once 
'she went down on her knees to me, and 
|I was very near giving way to her, for 
|she was a fine creature, and it went against 
|me to see her on the ground there breaking 
|her heart. Another time she brought in a 
| box of her diamonds, and wanted to force them 
into my hands; but I always thought of the 
‘late Welbore Craven, Esquire, lying in the 
| next room, and that helped me to withstand 
all her tears and her diamonds and her gold, 
—for she brought that out, too, in plenty. 
Besides, I had a sort of pride in not letting 
' myself be got over by that wicked woman. 
Well, sir, the daylight began to break at 
last, and then she went away for good, raging 
and cursing as it seemed to me. I knew she 
would not come back again because of the 
light, and the servants beginning to be about. 
So I gathered myself up in the chair—being 
pierced through with the cold—and stayed 
| that way till morning. 
| When it was broad day, I found myself 
with the cold ashes before me, and felt 
very wretched and uncomfortable ; for you 
see, this was the second night I had gone 
without 
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any sleep. Just as I was thinking of || 


going down to get something to warm me up, 





samen 
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the Major come in, as white as a sheet, with 
two red spots under his eyes, and stooping 
more than ever. I knew what he came for ; 
but I was not going to be got over by him. 
He tried to reason with me as he called it ; 
his white gentlemanlike hands shaking and 
trembling all the time. He said it was a 
dreadful thing to bring shame into an ancient 
family like this, It had given him a great} 
shock, he said, and had come upon him like 
a thunderbolt ; and I must say, sir, I have 
always thought the poor gentleman had 
nothing to do with the business. I really 
pitied him having to do with that woman. | 
But I told him plainly that when young| 
Mr. Craven arrived he should hear every-| 
thing ; but, until he came, I could and should | 
do nothing. So he went away as he came, 

Ten minutes after I heard a sound of| 
wheels on the gravel ; and, running over to the 
window, saw a chaise all covered with dust 
coming hard up the avenue. I suspected 
who was inside, and ran down to the door to 
meet them. Young Mr, Craven jumped out 
first, then came Pawler, and after him a quiet 





looking gentleman in black. 

“Mrs, Craven here?” says the young man 
going past me. 

“We're here sooner than you thought, 
Songster,” says Pawler, nodding to me. 

We all went up-stairs together, and the gen- 


tleman in black (who was a London doctor), 


went with Mr. Craven straight to the room of 
the late Welbore Craven, Esquire. They said 
he was a great professor from the hospitals, and 


neighbours, no one, I believe, ever got to hear 
how it really happened. I heard a long time 
after that, as she died somewhere in France. 

Well, sir, it was a queer thing to happen to 
a man, wasn’t it ? 


CHIP. 
SODEN. 

THERE is still time for a trip to Germany. 
The bright September sun often shines all 
day long, here where I write, over a glorious 
country. Here while I write, I see it rising, 
and it tints with rosy hue one of the fairest 
landscapes in the world. Far to the south the 
horizon is marked by the beautiful lines of 
the mountains of the Odenwald, with its 
woody Melibdcus, having its base veiled by 
a light cloud that covers Darmstadt. Here 
and there one catches the gleam of a ray of 
light upon the river Main. Straight before 
me is the little town of Hichst; and all over 
the plain, glowing in mellow tints, are innu- 
merable truit-trees, from among which peep 
the spires and houses of many villages, among 
them, those of the little town of Soden, over 
which a thin, blue mist of smoke is gathering. 
The foreground of the picture, from the win- 
dow of my lodging, is made by the hills at the 
base of the Taunus, covered with walnut and 
chesnut-trees, famous all over Germany for 
their abundant produce. Even of the orchard 
fruit a great part, packedin blotting-paper, will 
in due time tind its way to chilly England. 

I say nothing against Baden-Baden, Wies- 


could find out how people came by theirdeaths, | baden, Hombourg, or Kissingen. Their 
So I knew well what they were about in that | springs are good, and they who visit them 
room, I staid outside, having no fancy for|may spend money and see much of a 
such things, and looked out of the window| certain kind of life. But they who seek 
at the fine park and the great limes, Bless | health only, who would see nature, drink the 
me, sir, if I didn’t see a figure in black | medicinal waters, and inhale fresh air, should 
stealing along behind the trees! I knew her} bear Soden in mind. Perhaps there is no 
at the first look, and I turned round to call | other spot in Europe where so many and 
out for some one; but I thought the poor | various medicinal wells are to be found upon 
wretch would have troubles enough of her|so small a territory. Within the space of a 
own without my bringing more on her. So|square English mile, there are more than 
I looked out of the window again, to see what | fifty ; many of them similar, of course, but 
she would do next. When she got to the top| among the twenty that have been examined 
of the hill, beyond the limes, I saw her stop| chemically some great differences have been 
and wait a little; presently a man came/found. Everywhere in the meadows and 
out cautiously and joined her; then they|gardens one sees wells, sometimes covered 
both disappeared behind the trees. with a stone, sometimes neglected and used 

About an hour after, they came out of the| only by the country people, who fill pitchers 
room. Mr.Craven very wild and excited, and | out of them at springs which yield draughts 
the others talking with him and trying to keep| more refreshing and agreeable than Seltzer 
him quiet. Where was she? Where was| water. Most oi the wells are cold, but some 
she? he said. Let him have but vengeance,|are warm, and there is a search now being 
that was all he wanted. But, the quiet gen-| made for hot wells, which, no doubt, are to 
tleman from London took him aside into a/ be discovered. 


corner, and spoke to him a long time very 
coolly and soberly, and gradually Mr, Craven 
became steadier and listened to him; and, as 
I made it out, they agreed that as she was 
gone, it was best to let her go her own way, 
and have done with her. 

It was all carefully hushed up, and 
though there was some talk among the 





The merits of Soden as a spa are well 


| known to the Frankfort people, who send 


hither every year their wives and children, 
The Frankfort capitalists alone are to be 
thanked for the existence of a railway be- 
tween Soden and Hichst. The place—now, 
by the railway, half an hour’s journey from 
Frankfort—has not yet been discovered and 
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quality almost unknown in British towns. 
In many houses baths are to be had, for 
which the usual charge is a shilling. 

A lady is in the place who has lived in 
England, speaks both French and English, 
understands English wants, and who can let 


invaded by the English; it is but very re- 
cently that its own neighbours have so far 
advanced its dignity as to provide it with a 
pump-room and gardens, at the same time 
enclosing and adorning its chief wells. The 
little spa, protected from the north winds by 
the last hills of the Taunus, aud favoured! lodgings to the English visitor. As she is 
with a climate frequently compared to that/aione in this respect, I do no person injustice, 
of Nice, has been visited this season by about/and may save trouble to some reader if 1 
three thousand persons, among whom it is|sin so far against etiquette as to make 
considered by the neighbours fortunate that | public her name—Miss Wiuckler. There are 
there were few English. It is not because | five or six private medicinal springs in her 
I am ungrateful to the place, that I have! garden, and a bath is established in her 
troubled myself to commend it to my coun-| liouse, which is also in immediate proximity 
trymen. I know well that it will not interest|to the chief spring. Her prices, which de- 
the loungers whom the Germans do not love.| pend upon the time of year, are fixed for every 
Tt is a quiet haunt for quiet people innocent} month in the season, and the utmost ever de- 


of dissipation, It is unprovided with a 
gaming table, and must needs be visited by 
those who seek only for wholesome recreation, 
and who can feel themselves to be in:good 
society among the works of God. Great 
people who come hither arrive without their 
state. The Duchess of Orleans has spent 
here many months, and means to come again. 

Ignorant of medicine, I can record only the 
popular impression of the most important 
uses of the Soden climate and its waters. All 
agree that Soden is an admirable spa for 
anyone who suffers from diseases of the chest. 
Persons even in the last stage of consump- 
tion have here, it is said, found relief; and 
the wells (which are not named but num- 
bered) differing in strength, those having the 
first numbers will not disagree with the 
unpractised stomach. Many disozdered sto- 
machs are invigorated here, and many a 
weak frame has acquired strength. Women 
and children are much benefited by the! 
waters, and by the fresh mountain air. The 
number of the springs, as I have said, leads | 
to the neglect of many that are very valuable. 
Thus there is, near the village of Neuenhain, 
situated on a hill that looks down upon 
Soden, a chalybeate spring (Stahl brunnen) 
used almost solely by the peasants, who well 
understand its tonic power. I should say 
that Soden was the very place for persons 
convalescent after serious disease. 

The neighbourhood of Sodenabounds in spots 
long famous for their beauty,—Konigstein, 
Falkenstein, Eppstein, the Lorsbach valley, 
Kronenthal, and Kronenberg, &c. Excur- 
sions of another character are to be made 
easily to Frankfort, Mayence, and Wiesbaden, 
places very quickly reached by rail. Prome- 
nades, one might say, are before every door, 
and almost every house is surrounded by its 
shady garden and its orchard. 

The accommodations of the place are of a 
kind to content reasonable people. Every 
needful comfort is provided in the Kurhaus, 
and in several good hotels, as well as in 
private houses. Ordinaries are open to the 
visitors at charges varying from eight pence | 
to two shillings, and at breakfast, though the/ 
bread is not agreeable, the cream is of a 


able to supply. 


manded by her for a single room is sixteen 
shillings or seventeen shillings a week. 

This season it has happened that no bed 
was to be had in Soden, and many visitors 
have lodged at Hichst or Frankfort, waiting 
till apartments were vacated. Others, whom 
I think wise, take up their abodes at Neuen- 
hain, and in some other parts of the sur- 
rounding district. By so doing, they may 
perhaps get fresher air and finer views, while 
they are living at small cost among the kind- 
liest of people. One thing I may as well 
add, that they do not live among a servile 
race. The German peasant has a truer sense 
of his own place in creation than the British 
cottager; and this is more especially the 
case when he abides near the mountains. 
You may lodge wherever they will have you 
in the country about Soden and receive care- 
ful attendance, be provided with clean rooms 
and all things that the resources of the land- 
lord or landlady, helped by your money, are 
However it may be years 
hence, now it may be safely said, that you will 
nowhere find yourself the victim of extor- 
tion ; but at the same time I must add, that 
you will find nowhere anyone disposed to be 
a victim to that sort of moral extortion in 
which English lodgers are not quite un- 
practised. 


LOVE OF BEAUTY. 


Ir one leaf fall from the o’erhanging tree, 
Whose complete form is echoed in the lake, 
Unto its kindred image it will flee, 
Among the myriad making no mistake, 
And by such instinct, which cannot be wrong, 
Do we find souls that will reflect our own, 
As once I found one face, amid a throng, 
Which stili my memory bears, as it were carved 
on stone. 


Like the combinéd light of many stars, 
In her were many beauties blent in one, 
And her soul, as a captive through his bars, 
Looked through her face, like a beclouded sun, 
Yet beamed with love all kindred hearts to win, 
And, in her movements, graces never taught, 
Revealed the beauty of that soul within, 
And flowed like poet’s words, expressing beauty’s 
thought, 
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| §he threw me but one careless sunny glance, as because he liked to have the things them- 

| Like summer lightning from the brow of Night | selves. Nothing came amiss in these royal 

|| Flashing upon the watcher’s countenance ; collections, there being scarcely an article in 

Only a stranger’s glance, but full of light; ' them that, apart from the fashion in which it 

|| She flung it freely, as the laughing brook 'was designed, or the uses to which it was 
| 


Flings its spray on the grateful flowers that twine | 
Their arms round its green banks, and, in that look, 
Some precious sunlight flashed from her soul into 
mine. 


destined, was not of some intrinsic value,—a 
value upon which, in case of necessity, money 
might be immediately raised. 

Although deticient, for its extent, in one 
important feature, and not comparable for 
the magnificence of its jewels und plate to 
ithe treasures contained in the Green Vault 
| of the royal palace at Dresden, or in the 


| I thought that, of the gallants standing by, 
| | Who ministered to her most faint desire, 
There was not one who loved her more than I, 
Or in whose breast her glance would kindle fire 
More glowing than in mine: yet they could stand 


|} 


| Around her form, and laugh with merry glee; imperial jewel-oftice (Schatz-kammer) at 
| Whilst I might never touch that snowy hand, Vienna, few public collections give so com- 
| Nor hear that gentle voice but once addressed to | plete an idea of what constituted the wealth 
nae of a royal treasury as the cabinets in the 
Of me the world may say, “ His mind is weak ; galleries of the Louvre at Paris; those cabi- 
| He wastes his love on one he will not know, nets which are, for the most part, passed over 
|| And stands apart, and never dares to speak, with little more than the cursory glance 
| And then in verses vents his idle woe.” that people in general bestow upon a shop 
I tell you that to hope to write a line full of bric-4-brac ; yet there is a great deal 
Which might exalt to love one breast beside, at once curious and interesting to be learnt 
Or gain one thought from nobler heart than mine, from them, and by the aid of a very useful 
Were more than if I wooed, and won her for a} work published in Paris about three years 
bride. since, by M. de Laborde, the Keeper of the 
And not for her alone am I content | Middle Age collections in the great French 
With earnest zeal to set myself apart, | museum (Notice des Emaux, Bijoux, et Objets 
For love's requital, ere my youth be spent, divers, exposés dans les galeries du Musée 
Subduing all the longings of my heart ; du Louvre), we may acquire, even without a 

But for all beauty which has won my love, visit, a very good notion of their contents. 


For some who only think of me with scorn, 
| And some who now are angel-forms above, 
I choose this loncly path the world may deem | 


The deficiency to which I have alluded, 
consists in the absence of any large quantity 
of the enamelled work and jewellery for 
which the Paris goldsmiths of the thirteenth 
Content unknown to love a noble band | and fourteenth centuries were celebrated. 

Of radiant forms, scattered I know not where, | The greater part of their elaborate handi- 
Who still, by night, illume sleep’s shadowy land work has disappeared in the crucible, and 
With glances full of light through golden hair; with the exception of a small number of we 


And, like the spider, who demands no leave ; : : 
In palace chambers its fine net to frame, objects, the Louvre collection may be said to 


forlorn. 








The web of my affections thus to weave | eonsiet only—but then in a most ‘beautiful 
About some gentle hearts who never knew my !and complete manner—of ornaments not an- 
name. |terior to the sixteenth century. Wanting 
the identical objects which gave so much 

ROYAL TREASURES. character to the luxury of the most artistical 


aeons ; period of the Middle Ages, M.de Laborde 
Tue word Treasury had, during the Middle | consoles himself by reproducing the Inven- 
Ages, a very different significance from that | tory of the jewels of Louis of France, Duke 
which it conveys at present. The place was|of Anjou, which was drawn up by the hand 
not then, as now, a mere office for the trans- of that prince about the year thirteen hun- 
action of business, but one of actual deposit | dred and sixty-six, and enumerates nearly a 
| for the most precious objects belonging to| thousand different articles, in gold, silver, 
royalty. Whatever coined money the|and enamel,—diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, 
monarch possessed was, of course, bestowed | rubies, crystals, fashioned and set in every 
in safety there; but it also contained his! variety of form, and of almost inappreciable 
regal ornaments, his wardrobe, the jewels| value. A great deal of plunder must have 
with which he decked his person, the rich | fallen in the way of Louis of Anjou, besides 
tapestry that adorned his palaces, the vessels | the goods and chattels which he legitimately 
of gold and silver that glittered at his ban-|acquired, during a career which did not 
quets,—everything, in short, that had a real, | extend beyond five and forty years ; but, with 
tangible value. Being without public secu-| opportunity a prince “that way inclined 
tities, wherein to invest the wealth of the | could do much,and there aresome points about 
State (or, we had better say, his own), the | his character which lead one- to believe that 
Sovereign laid out all the money not wanted | he was not an over scrupulous person. 
for war or pleasure, in the costliest things} The Duke of Anjou was the second son of 
that could be found, as much because such | John the Good, King of France, by Bonne of 
purchases were his best mode of investment, ' Luxembourg, the daughter of that brave, blind 
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King of Bohemia who was killed at the | account of some jewel of price, and then 
battle of Crecy: his horse, for sure guidance | giving an explanation of its most remarkable 
into the thickest of the fray, being attached ; attributes. 

to the saddles of four attendant knights, all; I will begin with an image of Saint Michael, 
of whom were also slain. At seventeen) of silver gilt. “He is armed beneath his 
years of age, Louis drew his sword by his | mantle, and stands with both feet upon a 
father’s side on the fatal field of Poitiers, | serpent” (the Wicked One), “which serpent 
but he was neither wounded nor taken pri-|has its two wings enamelled azure within 
soner ; and, before he was twenty, he exer-|and without, and these wings are between 
cised the functions of lieutenant of the king|the feet and legs of, the aforesaid Saint 


in the provinces of Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
raine, at which time it is probable he first 
began the lucrative occupation of a collector. 
But, he was disturbed in that pleasant pur- 
suit ; peace being concluded between England 
and France in the year thirteen hundred 
and sixty, one of the conditions of the 
treaty by virtue of which King John was 
released from his captivity in the Savoy 
Palace in the Strand, was the substitution, 
for his own person, of a hostage in that of 
his second son. The title of Duke of Anjou, 
which was conferred upon Louis to reconcile 
him to this enforced surrender, did not make 
amends for the bitterness of exile ; for, after 
enduring his captivity about eighteen months, 
to the shame and grief of his honourable 
father he broke his parole and fied from 
London, avoiding the presence of the king, 
and taking refuge in the castle of Guise, 
which belonged to him in right of his wife. 
We all know how nobly King John returned 
to the prison, where, two years afterwards, 
he died. When that event took place, the 
Dauphin, Anjou’s elder brother, succeeded to 
the throne of France by the title of Charles 
the Fifth ; and, though he might little esteem 
the probity of Louis, he appreciated in 
his aE oeaslee those qualities of resolution 
and capacity for command which were more 
serviceable than honesty in the then dis- 
turbed state of the kingdom. In consequence 
of the trust which Charles reposed in him, 
the Duke of Anjou successively governed in 
Brittany, Languedoc, Guienne, and Dauphiny, 
from thirteen hundred and sixty-four to 
thirteen hundred and eighty ; and those six- 
teen years were, without question, turned to 
good account. He added vastly to his 
spoils on the death of Charles the Fifth, 
when he became Regent of France; but 
another ambition, that of attempting the 
conquest of Naples, of which he died king, 
caused the dispersion of a great part of his 
treasures. Had not Louis of Anjou paid the 
debt to time and mortal custom before the 
usually allotted period, he might have lived 
to enlarge, as king, the enormous accumula- 
tions of the Prince ,of France ; but, a fever 
cut him short in the castle of Bisceglia, near 
Bari, in Apulia, and all of his wealth that 
remains is the description of it. 

It is not my intention to offer a resumé of 
this remarkable inventory, for that alone 
would more than fill a number of Household 
Words ; but what I propose is, to dip into it 
at random, extracting here and there the 


Michael, who carries in his right hand a long 
cross of white silver, which he thrusts down 
the throat of the aforesaid serpent ; and on 
the top of the cross is a small peacock, sur- 
mounted by a cross of red enamel ; in his 
left hand the aforesaid Saint Michael holds 
a small apple of silver gilt, on which is also 
a little cross; and he stands upon a large 

edestal with six corners. And on the flat” | 

eside the said corners are enamels whereon 
men are represented riding on beasts, and 
the front of the pedestal is enamelled with 
lozenges, some of azure, others of green, 
having red borders; and the said pedestal 
rests on six small lions recumbent ; and it 
weighs in all, including the wings, which are 
large, gilt, and chased, seventy-three marks, 
Troyes weight.” This ornament belonged to 
the prince’s private chapel, which was richly 
stored with saintly statuettes of gold and 
silver. Here is a smaller one of “Saint John 
the Baptist on a base (entablement) enamelled 
in azure, with angels playing on divers in- 
struments, seated on three young lions. And 
the said image holds in his left hand a round 
reliquary of crystal ornamented with a hoop 
of silver gilt. And with his right hand 
shows Ecce Agnus Dei (Behold the Lamb 
of God) ; and weighs altogether nine marks 
and one ounce.” 

These images in precious metal were of 
three kinds: solid, moving (mouvantes), and 
those which opened (ouvrantes). The two 
latter sort deserve special mention. Images 
endowed with motion were favourite toys— 
lay as well as clerical—during the Middle 
Ages. The inventory of the jewels of Anne 
of Brittany, towards the close of that epoch, 
contains “a picture of Hercules with movable 
eyes and eyebrows (les sourcils et yeux 
branlans) ;” and amongst the accounts re- 
lating to the Church of St. Maclou at Rouen 
is a sum entered as payment to Nicolas 
Quesnel, image-maker (ymaginier), for two 
images of moving angels to place upon the 
pinnacles of the organs. Opening images 
abounded also in the cabinets of royalty, and 
amongst ecclesiastical treasures. A very fine 
one in ivory, belonging to the collection in 
the Louvre, represents the Annunciation, 
where the body of the Virgin opens, and dis- 
closes the three personages of the Holy 
Trinity, with Saint Peter and Saint Paul on 
either side; this description of jewel was 
common. Of another kind, in the inventory 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, is a fleur-de-lis of 
wood, gilt outside, and opening ; within is a 
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| Crucifixion and images of Our Lady and Saint 
Anne. The inventory of King Charles the 
Fifth of France mentions a pine-cone which 
opened in the middle and displayed the 
mystery of the Visitation of the Three Kings. 
| Among the treasures of Louis of Anjou 
was a vessel—literally, a small ship (une 
| navette)—for holding incense ; on the cover, 
| or deck, of which were two emeralds, trefoil- 
| shaped, and inside the cover were small 
animals and trees enamelled, and within the 
| vessel aspoon of white silver. These navettes 
were also used for spices and other condi- 
| ments. Many of the opening images were 
| remarkable for ingenuity of construction ; 
|| but the great characteristic of those which 
|| were made of the precious metals was their 
enormous value. Here is the description of 
a splendid jewel of this kind which was pre- 
| sented by that she-wolf, Isabeau de Baviére, 
| to her poor mad husband, Charles the Sixth 
| of France, as a new-year’s gift, in fourteen 
hundred and four. “An image of Our Lady 
seated in a garden of trellis-work, holding the 
infant Jesus. The former figure is of white 
| enamel and the latter of bright red. A clasp 
on the breast of the Virgin is ornamented 
with six —_ and a balass ruby, and about 


is a crown with two rubies, a 
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person, were supposed to impart marvellous 
virtues ; their efficacy, when placed in churches, 
extended to those who came and prayed 
before them. The jewellers, consequently, 
employed all their skill in fixing them in 
frames and cases, ornamented with pearls 
and precious stones. The inventory of Mary 
; Stuart describes an Agnus Dei, set in rich 
|erystal and gold, with a small golden chain ; 
| and another, in silver, belonging to Charles 
| the Sixth of France, was richiy enamelled 
with figures and garnished with twenty-nine 
pearls. 

In the inventory of Louis of Anjou are 
many pictures (tableaux), but these must not 
be literally accepted as paintings. It rarely 
happened that even the pictures which we 
consider such, were without some adventi- 
tious ornamentation ; but the greater number 
of what were called pictures consisted en- 
tirely of solid materials, into which gold, 
silver, and precious stones entered very 
largely. The following may be taken as a 
specimen: “A picture of silver-gilt, sown 
inside (semé par dedenz) with large and 
small emeralds, large and small balass 
rubies, large and small cameos (camahieux), 
and of small pearls a great quantity. And 
|in the middle is a very large cameo, in which 


| sapphire, and sixteen pearls, the crown being | appear Our Lady placing Our Lord in his 
| supported by two angels in white enamel. | cradle, and the angels around ; and, beneath, 
| The garden is decorated with five large balass |Our Lady bathing her Child ; and, behind her, 
| rubies, five sapphires, and thirty-two pearls, | Saint Joseph, seated,and rests the said picture 
| and upon a lettern rests a book ornamented | on a border (souage), which is sown with eme- 


' 


with twelve pearls. Three images of gold— 
to wit, Saint Catherine, Saint John the Bap- 
| tist, and Saint John the Evangelist, are placed 
below the Virgin, and beneath these again is 


ralds, rubies of Alexandria (rubis d’Alisan- 
drie), and small pearls. And between the 
said border and the tabernacle, is a capital of 
masonry with windows, within which are 


a figure of the king himself, kneeling on a| images carved. And weighs in all fourteen 
| eushion enriched with four pearls and em-| marks six ounces and a half.” 
| blazoned with the arms of France. In front} Cameos are mentioned as being inserted in 
of the king, on one side, is a small pedestal of | this picture ; and amongst the ornaments of 
| gold, on which lies his book of prayers,|the middle ages, the cameo, whether sculp- 
behind him is a tiger (a type of his queen),/tured on shell or agate, held a prominent 
|| and on the other side stands an armed knight | place. Confined to the manufacture of the 


in white and blue enamel, bearing the king’s 
golden helmet. In the lowest part of the 
ornament is an esquire, in enamel, holding by 
the bridle a white enamelled horse, with 
saddle and housings of gold, and resting his 


disengaged hand on a staff.” The weight of 


this jewel was nearly eighteen marks ot gold, 
and the framework in which it was set about 
thirty marks of silver-gilt. 

In the groups, generally speaking, the 
Agnus Dei was not merely indicated by the 
attitude of Saint John the Baptist—as in the 
image mentioned above—but was presented 
in substance, as an object of which great 
account was made, It was a circular waxen 
tablet, impressed with the sign of the Paschal 


period, the subjects were really religious, and 
represented what were intended — Holy 
Families, Annunciations, Crucifixions, and so 
forth ; but when antiques were enshrined, 
| Jupiter very often did duty for Saint John, 
and Apollo for Saint Peter. The art which 
created the cameos was fully appreciated, 
but, the subject, if susceptible of application, 
was made to fit the nearest legend of the 
Church to which it bore resemblance. Thus, 
in the inventory of the Duke of Noer- 
mandy isa cameorepresenting Hercules strug- 
gling with a lion—where the pagan demi- 
god was identified with Samson; a nymph 
bathing, passed for Susannah ; Mercury with 
his Petasus was simply described as “The 





Lamb, and was made, in quantities, at Rome, | head of a man wearing a chaplet;” the 
with the remains of the Paschal taper, which | Father of the Gods, with the inscription 
was melted on Holy Saturday, at the same | “Zeus,” only appeared to be “A naked man 
time that the new one was blest by the Pope. |seated on a cloth, holding an eagle, and is 


These tablets were then distributed through- | written a word before him, and is seated in a 
out Christendom, and, when worn on the! rim of gold ;” Cupid winged, was called “A 
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little angel (Angelot) quite naked ;” a Bac- | real interest was attached—relics of affection 
chante with a thyrsus, “ A woman holding a| and those that were truly historical. In the | 
long thing in her hand” (une femme qui| inventory of Piers Gaveston, the favourite of | 
tient une longue chose en sa main); and so/our Edward the Second, appears “ A cup of 
of a thousand others. But, the cameos exe- | gold, enamelled in blue, which Queen Alionore 
cuted at the time left no doubt as to the sub-| gave to the King that now is, with her bless- 
ject represented. Inthe Testament of Queen | ing” (od sa béniceon). A bequest from Queen 
Juan (d’Evreux), an opening picture (tableau | Joan of Evreux to Queen Blanche of Navarre 
cloant) is described of silver gilt, in the |—she was called by her countrymen “ Bean- 
middle of which is a cameo of the Annuncia-| tiful Wisdom ” (Belle Sagesse)—consisted of 
tion of Our Lady, strewn with pearls and | “asmall diamond which the King of Navarre, | 
recious stones, and priced at thirty francs.| brother of my lady, gave formerly to me, the 
he treasury of King Charles the Fifth of| same which he always wore on his person, be | 
France contained numberless cameos, in-| cause it had belonged to their father, whom | 
serted in reliquaries, rings, crucifixes, and| God absolve.” And in the will of John of | 
other objects. A purse is mentioned that | Gaunt, the father of Henry of Lancaster, is | 
held the cross which the Emperor Con-| this entry: “An ancient clasp of gold (fer- 
stantine always carried about him in battle.| mail d’or del veil manere), written all over 
It was enclosed in a golden jewel, orna-| with the names of God, which my very 
mented with a large cameo, on which was | honoured lady and mother, the Queen, whom 
carved in relief (enlevé) the image of Our} God absolve, gave me, commanding that I 
Lord, eight larye balass rubies, and ten large | should preserve it, with her blessing, and I 
pearls. Belonging to King Charles the} will that he keeps it with the blessing of | 
Sixth of France was “A small golden pic-; God and mine.” Somewhat less authentic, 
ture, longish and hollow-shaped (sur fagon de| perhaps, is a gold ring with a sapphire, of 
fons de cuve), of the size of the hollow of the| which mention is made in Pier Gaveston’s 
hand, or thereabouts ; in which is a small| inventory, said to have been forged (forged, 
image of Our Lady, whose face and hands are | indeed!) by the hands of Saint Dunstan. A 
of cameo, the body down to the waist| certain pair of tongs, which the same saint so 
of sapphire; she holds her naked child,} deftly used, would have made an invaluable 
made of cameo, and the said picture is en-|relic! In thirteen hundred and fifty-nine, 
riched with three balass rubies, three sap-| when John of France was prisoner in Eng- 


phires, six pearls, and hangs by a hook.” land, he gave Edward the Third a cup, which 

But, besides religious subjects, portraiture | had descended to him from Saint Louis, out 
and the pursuits of the time were intro-| of which the latter used to drink, and Ed- 
duced. Thus, in the inventory of the Duke | ward gave his captive, in return, the goblet 
of Berry (in the year fourteen hundred and | he habitually drank from. One of the legacies 
fifteen), is “A ring of gold, in which is tke | of Queen Joan of Evreux to Philip of Valois 


face of my lord (the Duke) counterfeited ou; was a weapon which had belonged to Louis 
a cameo ;” and “A large square cameo, inj the Ninth; the pointed knife which hung | 
which is a man sitting under a tree, holding | at his side when he was taken prisoner at | 
a hawk on his fist, and a dog before him,}| Massoys(Mansovrah). Relics of Saint Louis, | 
with a net spread out, the border of which| indeed, were held in the highest estimation 
net is enamelled with fleurs-de-lis.” from his triple claim as warrior, saint, and 

Before I quit the subject of cameos, I may| king; his cups, his daggers, his books of 
observe that there was a description of| prayer, were preserved, and his garments 
painting employed generally in the minia-|}even to the meanest. The inventory of 
tures of illuminated manuscripts, called} Charles the Sixth mentions, for instance, 
painting in cameo (peinture en camahieu), | “The shirt of Saint Louis, of which one 
which consisted in the simple contrast of} sleeve is wanting, a piece of his cloak, and 
black on a white ground ; but the use of the}a roll of parchment, in which, written with 
term did not obtain till after the Renais-| his own hand, are the instructions he sent 
sance. to his daughter.” The psalter, also, in which 

The treasury of Louis of Anjou was not} Saint Louis learnt to read, was amongst the 
without reliquaries. These cases for relics} relics possessed by the Dukes of Burgundy. 
were of all sizes from the largest, in the shape | These princes had another relic, the genu- 
of a church (commonly called a chasse), to| ineness of which may be doubted. “ A large 
the medallion which was worn round the! wild-boar’s tusk, said to be one of Garin’s, 
neck ; sometimes they assumed the form of} the wild-boar of Lorraine.” This animal 
busts in silver, of detached limbs covered | cuts a conspicuous figure in the Romance 
with metal, of candles containing the Holy | of Gaherin le Lorrain. Something more to 
Innocents, of bones, crystals and pictures,|the purpose in the Dijon collection was 4 
such as have been described ; and the con-/ sword that had belonged to the famous hero 
tents were always regularly ticketed, I sup-| Bertrand du Guesclin (une espée de guerre 
pose for fear of mistakes. Of religious relics'qui fut & Messire Bertrand de Glaiquin). 
all travellers in Catholic countries have seen; There is an entry made in the inventory 
enough, but there were others to which more! of Amboise of the claim of another renowned | 
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knight : “A sword with an iron hilt, fash- 


joned like a key, called the sword of Lan- 
celot du Lac: it is said to have been made 
by the fairies.” Relics of this sort abounded, 
we have them of all kinds: not the least 
interesting, perhaps, of the collection at 
Amboise, was the armour of Joan of Are 
(Harnoys de la Pucelle), but whether it be 
the same that is now shown as hers in the 
Museum of Artillery, in Paris, I am not able 
to say. 

Somewhat akin to these relics of affection 
were the gariers, rings, and girdles, which 
bore inscriptions, or were otherwise rendered 
attractive. The garter, which, from the habit 
of constant riding and the form of the ladies’ 
dresses, was frequently exposed, was often a 
highly decorated ornament. Thirty-six sous 
of Paris were paid, in the year thirteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, for “ four tissues of fine 
azure silk to make two pairs of garters for 
the Duchess of Orleans, the same being fur- 
nished with buckles of silver-gilt.” Another 
pair for the same noble lady was made of 
gold enamelled with tears and pansies (es- 
maillées 4 larmes et 4 pensées). The reci- 
pient of these rich ornaments was the beau- 
ful Valentine of Milan, who, after the murder 
of her husband in the Rue Barbet, adopted 
—with enough of tears and sad thoughts— 
this melancholy motto: “ No more to me is 
aught ; nothing to me is all” _ ne m’est 
rien; rien ne m’est plus), The widowed 


| princess also took for her device—such was 


the custom of the time—the vessel called a 
“chantepleure :” it was a kind of watering- 
pot, from whence the water fell drop by 
drop, like tears. One of these emblems, made 
very small, in gold, was given by the Duchess 
to her brother Alof of Cleves, as a socket for 
the feather of his hat. The finger-rings of 


| the middle ages were as variously ornamented 


as those which are worn now-a-days, and ad- 
mitted of all kinds of devices. Even the 
wedding-ring underwent a metamorphosis. 
Originally, as Pliny tells us, of iron and 
perfectly plain, it became at a very early 
period, amongst Christians, a rich golden 
ornament. In the inventory of the Duke of 
Berry, already cited, a ring is described 
“having a precious stone in it, with which 
Joseph espoused Our Lady,” and as late as 
the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Gabrielle d’Estrées possessed the wed- 
ding-ring which her lover, Henry the Fourth 
of France, put on the finger of his first wife, 
Marguerite, “in which was a table diamond.” 
The girdles of persons of rank, of both sexes, 
were generally as rich as they could be 
made, and shone with jewels and gold. The 
belt of Charlemagne was a treasury in itself, 
the Chronicle of St. Denis telling us that it 
was six spans in length, besides what hung 
Queen Joan of Bourbon, 
the wife of Charles the Wise, had a golden 
girdle, the foundation of which was of black 
tissue, and the surface was ornamented with 
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a heart set round with pearls, emeralds, and 
rubies of Alexandria ; the two buckles were 
of blue enamel; and a small gold chain, 
formed of fleurs-de-lys, hanging from it, was 
enriched with a fine sapphire. Another of 
these expensive girdles was studded with 
eighty-six golden nails arranged so as to 
form the letters L and J, with a lily between 
them ; and a third is mentioned in the Royal 
Accounts which served as a hat-band, and 
was made flexible like a cord, with a 
running ornament of roses, leaves and flowers, 
enamelled of the proper colours on a dark 
ground, The pendant extremity of these 
belts (called “le mordant”’), was often worth 
almost a king’s ransom. To a girdle of Joan 
of Navarre was attached a mordant in which 
were five large sapphires, five rubies, four 
diamonds, and twenty large pearls, and the 
buckle of the same was encrusted with 
precious stones. Mottos and war-cries were 
also figured on the belts of kings and nobles. 
There is a payment entered in the royal 
accounts of Charles the Wise, to Hermant 
Ruissel, a goldsmith, for having made and 
forged (fait et forgié) nine letters of gold 
expressing “ Espérance ;” and such devices 
were frequent. 

It is not to be supposed that the table of a 
prince like Louis of Anjou, whose taste for 
ornament was so strongly developed, was set 
out with less magnificence than his private 
chapel. The inventory of his household plate 
might excite the envy of Hunt and Roskell. 
What would they say to such a flask as this? 
“ A large flask, gilt and enamelled after the 
following manner: It stands upon a square 
pedestal supported by four recumbent lions 
(gisant sur leurs pieds), and above these lions 
are several raised borders (souages), and at 
the base are four azure enamels representing 
wiid beasts. The body (or round part) of the 
flask has on it six enamels, in which men do 
various things (ov il y a hommes qui font plu- 
sieurs choses), such as cutting trees and other 
acts of labour ; and in the middle is an azure 
enamel, where a man on horseback is fight- 
ing with a lion, and the said lion stands on 
his two hind legs, and with his claws seems 
to tear and wound the horse. The sides of 
the flask (the flat part) are adorned with two 
wreaths of chased foliage which runs from 
the base to the neck, where they are inter- 
| laced ; their sides are enamelled, and between 
|the enamels is a raised and grained border, 
on which are seen two flying serpents with 
blue enamelled wings. And the'necks of the 
| said serpents are rings that hold the cords of 
ithe flask, which are of silk, strewn along 
their entire length with green and azure 
enamels, and gilt ornaments in form of the 
letter 8. And the neck of the said flask ter- 
minates in an enameled pipe, from whence 
falls a small golden chain, the end of which is 
| attached to one of the serpents. And this 
| flask weighs altogether twenty-three marks, 
six ounces, six deniers.” Some pains were 
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{Conducted by | 
taken to mount the goblet described below. | other smaller flying serpents, also with ena. 
I follow the original as nearly as I can: “ A| melled wings. And the said hanap and cover 
lady, one-half of whose body is that of a|is ornamented with a raised foliage, and on 
woman, and the other half that of a wild|the top is a knob—weighing, in all, eight 
beast on two feet, stands on a terrace|marks, seven ounces.” The next is of a 
enamelled azure with small trees, stags, and more poetical character : “A hanap on three 
greyhounds. And from the bosom (giron) of | feet, strewed with enamels of birds and raised 
the lady issues the head of an ox, one ofj foliage, and the knob of the cover gilt and 
whose horns she clasps in her hands ; and in | adorned with raised leaves. And round the 
the said head is a spout perp and to the} bottom of the hanap, and on the lid, are 
ears of the said head, and at the sides of the | enamelled the History of Tristan and Yseut; 
said lady, beneath her arms, hang small/and the hanap is supported by three dogs, 
chains with the escocheons of the Archbishop|and weighs, altogether, ten marks, three 
of Rouen and Marigny; and the said lady | ounces.” But, the costliest hanap in the Duke 
wears a mantle cut up at the sides, and a high | of Anjou’s collection was one that weighed 
hat on her head, both of which are enamelled ; | upwards of thirty-two marks. On this cup, 
and behind the said lady, on the back of the| amidst the most splendid jewels, appeared 
said beast (her other part), is placed a goblet | shepherds playing the flute and Saracen horn 
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of crystal mounted on a silver enamelled |—shepherdesses spinning while their dogs 


pedestal with scroll and open work, and round 
the crystal are four bats, and the lid is bor- 
dered with silver, and the knob (fretel) is 
made of vine-leaves, from whence issues a 


three-sided bud, enamelled azure and green. | 


| of trees, a lady 


guard the flocks, rabbits in abundance, groves 
presenting a ring to the lover 
who sits beside her, many armed knights, 
Saladin on horseback attended by Saracens; 
and, to complete the list, the Emperor Char- 


And the said lady, the pedestal, the goblet,|lemagne seated in his chair of state, his 
and the lid, weigh altogether five marks, | sword in his right hand, his shield on his left 


seven ounces, and twelve deniers.” 

This must have been an awkward goblet 
to drink out of, but these extravagant 
cups are numerous in the inventories of 
Louis of Anjou. We have a gilt monkey 


on a green terrace, under an oak, wearing | 


a bishop’s mitre, and extending his paws 
in the manner of a_ benediction ; 


arm, and his feet resting on a lion, with 
Saracen banners around, and on the rim is 
inscribed these sentences : “ A loyal life will 
I lead, for by loyalty a man is honoured. He 
who is loyal all his life is honoured without 
reproach.” Under various names, such as 
godets, gobelets, flascons, boutailles, quartes, 


and | coupes, pintes, and pots, these drinking-ves- 


he, with all his attendant devices, is | sels were all, more or less, elaborately orna- 
only the framework, as it were, of another|mented. It was the same with the saliéres 
goblet. We have a cock serving as a|(which must by no means be confounded 
vase (aiguiére), the body and tail covered| with modern salt-cellars, however graceful 
with pearls, the neck, wings, and head silver,| the form of the latter), the nefs (or ships), 





enamelled yellow, green, and azure, and on 
his back a fox, which seizes him by the comb. 
We have a fountain filled with fish on a 
terrace where grows a lofty tree, in the midst 
of which is a flying serpent ; and a monkey 
sits beneath, fishing with a line and basket, 
having just caught a barbel $ while dogs and 
rabbits, children and butterflies, enamel the 
ground. In short, there was nothing gro- 
tesque or incongruous that did not find a 
place in these singular drinking vessels, But 
the aiguiére, generally speaking, was of very 
elegant form, and the materials of which it 
was composed exceedingly costly. Its at- 
tendant cup, the hanap, was made of the 
richest as well as the poorest substances, 
according to the rank of the owner. King 
Charles the Wise drank out of a hanap of 
jasper set with gold and precious stones ; the 
hanap of the artisan outside his palace gate 
was a wooden cup. One of the many hanaps 
of Louis of Anjou is thus described: “A 
hanap with a cover, on a tripod, sown with 
enamels, in which are trees and rabbits of 
divers colours ; and on the pedestal are three 
flying serpents, with azure enamelled wings, 
and by means of their tails they support the 
hanap. And between their tails are three 


the mestiers (candlesticks), the chauderons 
(tureens), the chauffettes (basins), the tran- 
chois (trenchers), and the escuelles (plates) : 
all that ingenuity could devise or wealth 
create went to the construction of a service | 
of plate in the middle ages. 





OUR POISONOUS WILD FLOWERS. 


THE notion is so prevalent amongst the 


jpoor that free use may be made of the 


herbs of the field as medicine, the prac- | 
tice is also so common among children of 
munching leaves, or roots, or berries, of wild 
plants among which they walk in summer | 
time ; that we are very much obliged to Mr. 
Johnson, the botanicai lecturer at Guy’s | 
Hospital, for having published, for the use | 
of the general public, a short and simple | 
account of the British poisonous plants, with 
a picture of each to stand instead of a tesh- 
nical description. 

There are the buttercups, to begin with, 90 | 
caustic that the hands of children gathering | 
them are sometimes inflamed, or even blis | 
tered. The deep colour of butter was as | 
cribed to the eating of these flowers by the | 
cows, wherefore they were called butter- | 
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flowers and buttercups ; but the cows know| and fennel, belong to this family, and they are 
| better than to eat them. The poisonous prin-| good to eat, of course ; but, there are other 
| ciple in buttercups is volatile, and disappears | plants of the kind which careless people may 
| out of the herb in drying. Buttercups, there-' mistake for parsley, celery, or parsnip, and 
| fore, are not only harmless when mixed with |die of the blunder. Hemlock-leaves have 
the grass in making hay, but even help to/ been eaten for parsley-leaves, although much 
make the fodder nutritive by the large quan-| darker and more glossy. Cows and goats 
tity of mucilage their stems contain. | will not eat hemlock, but sheep eat it un- 
‘The wild anemones, which belong also to} harmed. It kills man, when taken in a fatal 
the crowfoot tribe, are poisonous, and so is | dose, by its strong action on the nerves, pro- 
monkshood, or wolf’s-bane, as by this time | ducing insensibility and palsy of the arms 
we have reason enough to know. Every and legs. As a drug, it is most dangerous, 
part of this last-named herb is poisonous, | except in skilful hands. 
and because its young leaves are like parsley, | ‘Then there is fools’ parsley. A child of 


and its old root is like horse-radish, many | 
have eaten it and died. It ought never to} 
be planted for the sake of its bright flowers | 


five years old has been poisoned by eating 
the somewhat bulbous roots of this plant, by 
mistake for young turnips. She died within 


in the same bed with any sort of kitchen 
herbs. 


an hour. Somebody put the leaves into 
soup instead of parsley. Vomiting followed, 
The stinking hellebore, bear’s foot, or set-| with at last lockjaw ; death within twenty- 
terwort, the green hellebore, and the black | four hours. The roots of water-hemlock or 
hellebore, or Christmas rose, produce vomit- | cowbane have been eaten by children, for 
ing, purging, burning pain, convulsions, | parsnips, with death as the consequence. 
_ death. They will tempt nobody to eat them} But, the most virulent of all the poisons of 
for pleasure, but hellebore is used in the | this sort is the water-dropwort, common on 
country for worm medicines by many a well-|the banks of the Thames. When not in 
meaning quack; and, says Dr. Taylor, “if flower it resembles celery, and the roots may 

_ persons are not always killed by such worm | be mistaken easily for parsuip-roots, Some 
_ medicines, it must be a very fortunate cir-| years ago, a number of convicts were at work 
cumstance.” nial jupon the river-bank, near Woolwich, and 
The effect of poppies is well known. It found a quantity of this plant. Seventeen of 

is the large white garden poppy, from the them ate it. Nine, shortly afterwards, went 

_ seed-vessel of which opium is obtained : | into convulsions ; one died in five minutes ; 
there is but little opium in the red poppies another in a quarter-of-an-hour ; a third in 
of the roadside and the field ; enough, how-/an hour; and a fourth a few minutes later. 
ever, to do mischief. The common celandine | Two others died in the course of a few days. 
is violently irritant, and it may poison people.;The fine-leaved water-dropwort and the 
On one occasion, a town servant removed to common dropwort are less poisonous, but 
the country, garnished dishes with its young | not to be eaten without considerable danger. 
curled leaves instead of parsley. | Now we come to the potato family ; even 
It may be thought that we are safe among | the potato itself, when the roots are exposed 
legumes, but we are not. We may eat beans ‘to air and light, developing much of the 
and peas, but we had better avoid eating| active principle and little of the starch, may 
laburnum. The poisonous principle of the | kill and haskilled the person eating it. The 
laburnum, cytisine, is contained in some , leaves and stem, too, are narcotic always, and 
other leguminous plants. In the laburnum | still more the berries. But, the tobacco is, of 
it kills easily. Three little girls in Hereford- | this family, safer to smoke than eat; a very 
shire, finding that a high wind had shaken little of it eaten has sufficed to destroy life. 
down a great many laburnum pods, collected | The deadly nightshade, too, is a fair lady to 








them in play, and ate the seeds as peas. 
They were children of from five to seven 
years old. Two died the same night in con- 


be shunned ; the 


Belladonna with false-painted fruits 
Alluring to destroy. 


vulsions ; the third recovered, only after a! 
lingering illness of some months. There is! A very small number of the dark purple 
much poison also in laburnum bark. The | nightshade berries, fair to the eye and sweet 
seeds of the yellow and of the rough-podded | to the taste, will killa child. 1t is on record 
vetchling may produce headache and sick-j that only half a berry has sometimes proved 
ness, ifatal. The root and leaves are not less 

The wild flower of the cucumber tribe, | deadly than the berries. Ten years ago, some 
common in England, the bryony, is a power- | of these nightshade berries were in ignorance 
ful and highly irritant purgative. It is a| hawked about London streets for fruit. Two 
quack herb medicine ; its red berries produce | persons died in consequence, and others had 
very ill effects on children who may chance | narrow escapes. The bitter-sweet or woody 





to eat them. 
In the parsley tribe there are some familiar 
| wild flowers, very apt to be eaten, and very 
| farfromeatable, Carrots and parsnips, celery 


nightshade, so abundant in dur hedges, has 

also to be avoided ; and the black or garden 

nightshade has proved fatal to several. 
Henbane is mot uncommon in some parts 
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of England, in waste ground near towns and 
villages. The whole herb poisons man, 
though it may be eaten without hurt by 
cattle. It causes delirium and stupor, con- 
vulsions, even insanity. ‘Two fatal cases are 
recorded. Even of this herb the roots have 
been eaten in soup for parsnips. Dr. Houlton 
relates that they were once eaten, by the 
same mistake, for supper in a monastery. | 
All who had taken any were affected in the | 
night and during the next day. One monk | 
got up at midnight and tolled for matins; 
others obeyed the summons ; and of those who 
did so some could not read, others repeated 
what had not been set down in their brevi- 
aries, The thorn apple has effects so deadly 
that in America it has been called the devil’s 
apple. It is said that thorn apples were | 
used to produce the prophetic paroxysms at 
the Delphian shrine. 

In the figwort tribe there is no plant so 
dangerous as fox-glove. It is a powerful 
and valuable medicine to the physician, but 
one of the most perilous of herbs in the hands 
of the quack. 1ts most peculiar effect is that 
which it has upon the action of the heart, 
reducing to a wonderful degree the number 
of its beats. 

Mezereon is very dangerous. Its scarlet 
berries, bright as currants, shining against 
lively green foliage, are apt to tempt a child. 
Four or five will produce serious illness, more 
may kill. Spurge-laurel is not less dangerous. 
A decoction of the root and bark is sometimes 
used, and when used, always with great risk, 
as a worm-medicine. 

‘Lhe spurges have a juice so hot and acrid 
that one might suppose they never would be 
eaten by mistake. A boy of six, however, 
ate the petty-spurge and died. A boy of four- 
teen ate, in thoughtless daring of his school- 
fellows, several plants of the sun-spurge, and 
died in three hours in distressing suffer- 
ings. Herb Mercury and wild spinach have 
also had their victims. Herb Paris has not | 
yet caused fatal poisoning, but symptoms 
caused in a child by eating a few of the 
berries as black currants indicate that it has 
properties similar to those of deadly night- | 
shade. 

Black bryony is sometimes given by quacks | 
in powder and decoction. One dose pro- 
duces death in the most painful form. Where- 
ever it grows, children should especially be | 
warned against eating its scarlet berries. | 

Daffodils and lilies also swell the list of poi- 
sonous wild-flowers. Even the pleasant odour 
of the daffodil and the narcissus causes head- | 
ache, if it be breathed for any length of time. | 
infants have been dangerously affected by the | 
mere carrying to the mouth of the flower of 
the daffodil, and swallowing some portions of 
it. The narcissus is more deadly than the 
daffodil, and gets its name from the Greek 
word (varké) for stupor or insensibility. It is 
unsafe to eat either jonquils or snowdrops. 
There is some poison, too, in the wild 
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hyacinth, and much and deadly poison—of a 
sort called veratrin—in the meadow-saffron, 
A few years ago, a woman picked up in 
Covent Garden Market some bulbs of the 
meadow-safiron which a_ herbalist had | 
thrown away ; she took them for onions, ate | 
them, and died shortly afterwards. A man 
swallowed some seeds incautiously, and 
quickly died. The leaves are avoided by horses 
but eaten by deer and cattle, who,sometimes in 
the spring, when the juices are most virulent, | 
die by them. They seem to become whole- 
some when dried in hay. 

Of the arum, which is called also lords and 
ladies, or cuckoo-pint, when it is fresh, all 
parts are dangerous. Three children ate some 
of the leaves ; their tongues became swollen, 
swallowing was difficult, one died in twelve 
and one in seventeen days; the third recovered, 
The poison, which is very acrid in the roots, 
may be dissipated by heat. In the Isle of 
Portland, where the arum is abundant, its 
roots steeped in water, baked and powdered, 
are eaten under the name of Portland 
sago. 

Of poisoning with yew and yew-berries, 
cases are numerous. Wherever there are 
yew hedges in gardens frequented by children, 
the berries ought to be removed before they 
ripen. There is poison in elder flowers, leaves, 
and roots ; even the berries, when eaten as 
they are found upon the tree, may produce 
vomiting and purging. | 

Sorrel owes its agreeable sharpness to | 
oxalic acid in the binoxalate of potash wherein 
it abounds. It is good in salad, and a few | 
leaves may be eaten without hurt ; but,serious | 
illness may result from eating it in quantity. 

The same is to be said of the kernels of | 
stone-fruits, which are flavoured with Prussic 
acid. Only a very few are to be eaten with- 
out risk. A little girl, aged five, ate a great 
number of the kernels of sweet cherries, Her 
brother, a few years older, also ate some, | 
Next day, the gir! was in a stupor, from | 
which nothing could rouse her. 
about forty hours after the kernels had been | 
eaten. The boy was ill for a month, and | 
then recovered. 


HOW WE LOST OUR MINISTER. 


Ovr village is on the seacoast, farfrom the | 
main roads and the towns; we have a har- | 
bour for small fishing smacks, and do a smart | 
trade in whiting pout and salmon peel, but 
we cannot, with strict propriety, be termed | 
commercial, There is nothing to attract the | 
great world from their enjoyments and dissi- | 
pations in favour of Barnley Combe, except | 
its natural loveliness ; perhaps our simple 
manners may have their charms for such as 
have been preyed upon for successive years 
by lodging-house keepers of Brighton, who 
have been bitten in the face and eyelids down 
at Margate, who have given up trying to | 
persuade themselves that what they smelt at | 














She died | 
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Southsea was not drains. We are at present years in a cleft of Barnley cliff, now earns a 


| uwnextortionate, cleanly, and of good savour, |scauty subsistence, in addition to the roots 


_ and we have done our best “to meet the/and the spring with which he has been so 


| more and more,” 


polished requirements of that aristocracy long coutented, by awakening the slumberous 
which patronises us, summer after summer,!echoes with a Switzer horn.” This is, in 
(See the new advertise-| reality, the boy who should be minding my 


ment of our bazaar, where a wheel of fortune } 
has been recently erected regardless of ex- 


pigs in the beech-wood, but who prefers to 


| sit upon a very dangerous ledge amongst the 


rocks, practising upon his swine-call, and 


pense.) We take in at each hotel a second- 
day’s newspaper ; we have added to a library, | who consumes more beer and bacon when he 
which was before considered but little inferior ;comes home at night, after doing nothing, 
to that of the British Museum, several | than any grown man in the village, after doing 
modern publications ; and I do not desire to| a great deal. My gardener tells me that he 


| exalt this journal with a sense of its own! could get a shilling a head many a day if I 
| merits unduly, when I say that there is an} would let him show people over my half acre 


| it mouthly upon trial. 


intention—an expressed intention—on the lof lawn and shrubbery during the season. 

art of the committee of management to order | “ Here,” this is the guide-book again, “ Art 
We are anxious to! seems to have been the chief operator in laying 

lease everybody and to offend no one. The | out with taste the walks, the flowers, the plan- 

onourable Rapid (by which name, in an) tations”—there are altogether five-and-forty 
ignorance of the terms, although in full con-| trees, including gooseberry trees. “There,” 
sciousness of the blessings, of hereditary | it continues, reterring to my neighbour’s (the 
title, we were accustomed to call him), one of | coast-guardsman’s grounds), for which he does 
a party of collegians studying here, informed | not care an anchor button, and which he suffers 
us that there was nothing in literature worth | to run to rack and ruin, “ Nature has had the 
reading now except the Mysteries of the | principal management—the dark,ivy-mantled 


City, an illustrated serial not binding itself| rock, the overhanging wood, the spooming 


to be finished in any particular amount of| cataract, are the prevailing characteristics.” 

numbers, and Lady Clearstarch swept out of} There is nothing in Barnley Combe which 
the reading-room, and nearly out of Barnley | loses in description, I think ; nothing either in 
Combe as well, because it was offered to her | illustration, to judge by the violent engrav- 
as an improving volume. We have built) ings, prints, and water-colour sketches of it 
four bathing-machines—two for ladies, and | exhibited in all the neighbouring towns, stuck 


| two for gentlemen—and there isa little gritty |against the sides of public conveyances, 


| salt-water bath. 


coffin in the possession of the postmistress, | obtruded upon the heads of note-paper, and 
wherein such as desire it can obtain a warm | stamped on mugs, and jugs, and work-boxes, 
Paths have been cut in our; and fans for presents. We do what we can 


| hills, and saddled donkeys placed conveniently | to become famous and popular every way. 


| tageously fronting the best views—and alpen- | 


at the feet of them. Seats are set advan- | When homeopathy was the rage, our chemist 
|—who is likewise the grocer, and the baker, 


stocks, which the guide-book says are abso-/and the wine and beer merchant, all in an 





| lately indispensable, “the sharp gradients of| infinitesimal way—became a convert to the 
| the Barnley Combe foot-roads being inexpres- 
| sibly trying to the pedestrian”—are exposed 


next-to-nothing remedies at once, still issuing 
to the benighted, castor-oil, if they liked it, 


for sale at the barber’s, to the wonder of the by the gallon. When the water-cure got to 


| aboriginal inhabitants. We retained a literary | be fashionable, our doctor had pipes laid on 


gentleman (of great provincial reputation)!to his own house from everywhere imme- 


| for the purpose of compiling that volume and | diately, and would put you, if you preferred 





of eulogising Barnley Combe therein—and he | it, in a couple of wet sheets, ust as soon as 
has done it with a vengeance; when I read| recommend a warming-pan and antimonial 
about our stupendous heights, gigantic fir! wine. Our rector, Mr. England, who “ ex- 
forests, and spooming cataract, I feel—if I| pects every man to do Ais duty,” and dislikes 
may be allowed the expression—positively | much personal clerical exertion, has done his 
Alpine. Like the man who had talked prose! very best to procure pleasing curates, and 
all his life without knowing it, 1 begin to be|has persevered, in spite of many disappoint- 
aware of what a romantic region I have |ments—the high, the broad, the low, the slow, 
been hitherto a denizen. The surgeon tells! the no-church have all been tried at Barnley 
me he has hopes of one of the parish children| Combe, and all for different offences have 


| having a regular goitre when she grows up,; been found guilty and condemned. Ladies 


in which case her fortune and ours will'of high degree have sailed out of our 
indeed be made. How we shall dilate upon! very pews before the winds of distaste- 
“the population (alas!) paying the usual/ful doctrine. Officers of state have gone to 
penalty for the enormous altitude at which 'sleep, as though they were not taking a 
they live, and for the gigantic character of holiday from their respective duties ; and the 
their magnificent scenes!” There is “A rector himself had once to listen to a denun- 
picturesque recluse,” the guide-book says, ciatory harangue, of which he, the ineum- 
“who having made his solitary abode for. bent, was the unmistakable object, and 
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which extended considerably beyond his 
usual dinner-hour, 

At last Barnley Combe was blest with a 
fitting minister in the Rev. Peony Flush. In 
the season, and out of the season also, he was 
equally earnest and efficient ; and was not 
only patronised by the aristocracy, but beloved 
by the poor. Although he was my dear and 
intimate friend indeed, it is not through the 
prejudice of friendship that I assert he was the 
friend of us all. His figure was tall and thin 
to attenuity ; he was nearly bald, with a com- 
plexion like a girl’s, and an expression like a 
saint’s; as dispassionate, as moral, as noble, 
as simply religious a being as ever walked 
this world of sin and vanity. I think he 
understood, sympathised with, palliated, 
pitied, rebuked, such as were the contrary, in 
@ manner that the most universal and chari- 
table Christianity could alone inspire. His 
simplicity was a real nobility; and, from 
peyer having mixed with the world (save 
in a peculiarly secluded university life), 
he was quite untainted with that false and 
degrading respect that is so generally paid to 
“position,” without regard to wisdom or to 
virtue. Briton as he was, and yet exempt 
from the national foible, it is not to be sup- 

ed that he had no weakness; he was 
the shyest—the most painfully modest—man 
I ever knew; and he oftentimes suffered 
in consequence most cruelly. He was the 
man who went most out of his way to avoid 
hurting people’s feelings, and for the sake of 
delicacy ; and, as usually happens, he was 
treading upon people’s mental toes continu- 
eusly. When he first came among us, and 
was furnishing his cottage, and getting intro- 
duced to his future parishioners, I remember 
calling with him (on our way to the market- 
town) upon a farmer who had a club-foot. It 
was not long before poor Flush, who was not 
aware of this, and was very near-sighted, 
observed with a smile, that our host seemed 
to take excellent care to keep himself out of 
the dirt among the lanes. “ What a sensible 
boot that is of yours, Mr. Layman ; why, it’s 
treble soled!” And, before he had reco- 
vered himself from the flame of blushes 
into which he burst upon the discovery of 
this mistake, he informed Mrs. Layman and 
her four daughters, that the object of our 
expedition into the town was to procure 
him (Peony Flush) “a pair of comfortable 
drawers,” meaning thereby a chest, I suppose, 
but sending the whole company into shrieks 
of laughter, and suffusing himself from top to 
toe with a beautiful rose colour. These sort 
of things, he confessed to me, annoyed him 
for months afterwards, oppressing him like 
sins; and I could not forbear remarking, 
“Why, Flush, how will you ever have the 
face to propose to the future Mrs. P. F.?” 
He rose-coloured in such a manner at this, 
that I said, “Come, Peony, tell us all about 
it at once, do,” which accordingly, after a 
little pressing, he did. 
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“T was indeed,” he began, “once engaged 
to be married I believe, (how I went so far 
as that is a marvel to me still), but an inci- 
dent of so frightful a character took place as 
to put the matter entirely out of the question. 

I was a young undergraduate, spending the 
summer with a reading party at the Irish 
lakes, when I met with—with Lucy, and got, 
in short, to be accepted. She was residing 
with her mother, in the same hotel in Kil- 
larney as ourselves, and we all met every 
day. We boated on the lake together, and 
fished, and sang, and read. We landed on 
the wooded islands in the soft summer even- 
ings, to take our tea in gipsey fashion, and to | 
sketch; but she and I mostly whispered— | 
not about love at all, as I remember, but of 
the weather and the rubric ; only it seemed 
so sweet to sink our voices and speak low and 
soft. Once, in a party over the moors, while 
I was leading her pony over some boggy 
ground, I caught her hand by mistake instead 
of her bridle, and she did not snatch it away. 
It was the heyday and the prime of my life, 
my friend, and that youth of the spirit which 
no power can ever more renew. I knew 
what she felt, and what would please her, as 
soon as the feeling and the wish themselves 
were born. Our thought—my thought at 
least, ‘leapt out to wed with thought, ere 
thought could wed itself with speech.’ She 
took a fancy to a huge mastiff dog belonging 
to a fisherman; and I bought it for her at 
once, although it was terribly savage, and, 
(except for Lucy’s liking it) not either good 
or beautiful. Its name, also—the only one it 
would answer to, and sometimes it would not 
to that—was Towser, not a name for a lady’s 
pet at all, and scarcely for a gentleman’s. 
There was a little secluded field, hedged in 
by a coppice, which sloped into the lake, 
about a mile from the hotel; and there Lucy 
agreed (for the first time) to meet me alone. 
I was to be there, before breakfast, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and you may be sure 
I was there at six—with Towser. Perhaps | 
I was never happier than at that particular 
time. The universal nature seemed in har- 
mony with my blissful feelings. The sun 
shone out bright and clear, so that the fresh | 
morning breezes could scarcely cool the plea- 
sant throbbing of my blood ; but the blue 
rippling waves of the lake looked irrepressi- 
bly tempting, and I could not resist a swim. 
Just a plunge and out again, thought I; for 
though I had such plenty of time to spare, I 
determined to be dressed and ready for the 
interview an hour at least before the ap- | 
pointed time. Lucy might, like myself, be a 
little earlier; and at all events, with such 
an awful consequence in possible appre- | 
hension, I would run the shadow of a risk. | 
‘Mind my clothes, mind them,’ said I | 
to Towser (who took his seat thereon, at once, | 
sagaciously enough), for I had heard of such | 
things as clothes being stolen from unconscl- | 
ous dippers before them, with results not to be | 
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thought of ; and in I went. I remember the 
| delight of that bath even to this day, the 
| glow, the freshness, the luxurious softness of 
each particular wave, just as the last view 
which his eyes rested on is painted on the 
memory of one who has been stricken blind, 
or the last heard melody is treasured in that 


of aman stunned deaf bya fall; it was my | 


last perfect pleasure, and succeeded by a 
shock that I shall never, I think, quite get 
over. When I had bathed as long as I 
judged to be prudent, I landed and advanced 
towards the spot where my garments and 
Towser lay; as I did so, every individual 
hair upon his back seemed to bristle with 
fury, his eyes kindled coals of fire ; he gave 
me notice by a low determined growl that he 
would spring on me and tear me into trag- 
ments if I approached nearer ; it was evident 
that he did not recognise me, in the least, 
without my clothes. ‘Tow, Tow, Tow, Tow, 
Tow,’ said I pleasantly, ‘good old Tow, you 
remember me;’ but the brute, like the 
friend whom we have known in a better day, 
and appeal to when in indifferent apparel, 
only shook his head in a menacing manner 
and showed his teeth the more, ‘Towser, 
be quiet, sir; how dare you—Tow, Tow, 
Tow—— Towser—(here he nearly had a bit 
of my calf off)—you nasty, brutal dog; go 
away, sir,—go ; ain’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” Drops of foam oozed through the 


teeth of the ferocious monster as he stood up 
with tail erect at these reproving words, but 


he manifested no sign of remorse or sorrow. 
My situation became serious in the extreme ; 
what if he chose to sit there, on my personal 
apparel, until ? At this idea, too terrible 
to be concluded, a profuse perspiration broke 
outalloverme. Presently, feeling a little cold, 
I went back into the lake again to consider 
what was to be done, and resolving the fell 
design of enticing Towser into the water and 
there drowning him. Abuse and flattery being 
equally thrown away upon him, I tried 
stones ; I heaved at him with all my force 
the largest pebbles I could select, the majo- 
rity of which he evaded by leaping from side 
to side, and those which struck him rendered 
him so furious that I believe he would have 
killed and eat me if he could, whether I was 
dressed or not, but he would not venture 
into the water after me still. At last, the time 
drawing on apace for the appointed inter- 
view which I had once looked forward to 
with such delight and expectation, I was fain, 


in an agony of shame and rage, to hide myself 


in a dry ditch in the neighbouring copse, 
where I could see what took place without 
being seen, and there I covered myself over, 
like a babe in the wood, with leaves, Pre- 
sently my Lucy came down, a trifle more 
carefully dressed than usual and looking all 
grace and modesty ; the dog began to howl 
as she drew near; she saw him and she saw 
my clothes, and the notion that I was 
drowned (I could see it in her expressive 
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countenance) flashed upon her at once ; for 
lone instant she looked as though about to 
| faint, and the next she sped off again to the 
hotel with the speed of a deer. Gracious 
Heavens! ~ I decided upon rescuing a portion 
| of my garments at least, or upon perishing in 
| the attempt, and rushed out of the thicket 
for the purpose; but my courage failed me as 
| I neared the savage animal and I found my- 
self (in some confused and palpitating 
manner) back in my dry ditch again with the 
sensation of a loss of blood and pain; my 
retreat had not been effected—perhaps, be- 
cause there was nothing to cover it—without 
considerable loss, and the beast had bitten 
me severely, I protest that, from that mo- 
ment, frightful as my position was, it did not 
move me so much as the reflection of the 
honors that would be showered down on 
that vile creature. I knew that he would be 
considered by Lucy and the rest as a sort of 
dog of Montargis, an affectionate and saga- 
cious creature, watching patiently at his 
appointed post for the beloved master that 
should never again return to him. Presently 
they all came back, Lucy and her mother and 
all the maid-servants from the inn, besides 
my fellow-students and fishermen with drag- 
nets, and a medical man with blankets and 
brandy (how I envied the blankets and the 
brandy!) As I expected, neither the women’s 
cries nor the men’s labour in vain distressed me 
half so much as the patting and caressing of 
Towser; if she could have only known when 
she dropped those tears upon his cruel nose that 
there was a considerable quantity of human 
flesh—my flesh—at that moment lying in his 
stomach in an undigested state ! 1 could not 
repress a groan of horror and indignation : 
“Hush, hush,” said Lucy, and there was a 
silence, through which I could distinctly hear 
Towser licking his chops. I was desperate 
by this time, and holloaed out to my friend 
Sanford—‘Sanford and nobody else’—to 
come into the copse with a blanket. I re- 
member nothing more distinctly. Imme- 
diately peals of laughter, now smothered, 
now breaking irrepressibly forth; expres- 
sions of thankfulness, of affection, of sympathy 
beginning—but never finished—burst in upon, 
as it were, by floods of merriment ; and the 
barking, the eternal barking, of that execra- 
ble dog. I left Killarney that same evening ; 
Lucy, and the mother of Lucy, and my 
fellow-students, and the abominable Towser ; 
I left them for good and all; and that was 
how my engagement was broken off, and why 
there is no Mrs, Peony Flush,” concluded the 
curate, who had turned from rose-colour to 
deep carnation, and from that to almost 
black, during the recital. 

I felt for my poor friend deeply, as many 
others did to whom I told this under the 
seal of secreey, and who revealed it to their 
families. In place of the religious book- 
markers, with Bibles and crosses and crowns 
worked on them, which used to be rained 
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upon Mr. Flush during the summer months | 
from anonymous but not altogether unknown 


hands, he now received similar encouraging | 
tokens of a more earthly character : « wreath | 


of orange flowers, with “Hope on, Hope ever” 
under it, in floss silk, and a vignette, on per- 
forated cardboard, of Robert Bruce and the 
Spider, with a medizeval illumination, signify- 
ing “ Never despair ;” he was also presented 
by some humorous artist with the miniature 
of a dog couchant upon a heap of something, 
and “Semper fidelis” underneath, His 


misfortune, however, was in a fair way} 


of being forgotten, but for what occurred last 
summer. Barnley Combe had never had so 
great an influx of company as then. 
hotel was filled to overflow; two of our 
riding-donkeys died from exhaustion, a third 
edition was called for of the guide-book, and 


the bathing-machines were entirely reserved | 


for the ladies’ use. 


Tt was not this last circumstance, for | 


Peony Flush never bathed, but the first 
which interfered with our good curate’s 
comfort. The Nobleman’s Rest being full, 
its landlady sent her respects to Mr. Flush, 
and would he afford her the temporary 
loan of a spare room in his house for a 


widow and her daughter who had written | 


for apartments the day before, and were 
coming on that evening in the expecta- 
tion of finding them? To refuse to perform a 
kindness never entered into the good fellow’s 
feeling heart, but this request vexed him 
mightily. The information that the ladies 


were of a sumptuous character, and travelled | 


with two riding-horses, as well as their own 
carriage, affected him nothing. If they had 
been pedestrians, and were about to appear 
in a walking-grove of bandboxes, they would 
have alarmed him quite as much. He was 
not sure if it would not be indelicate in him 


to put his boots outside the door at night, | 
and he gave orders that his linen should be | 


removed—half dry—from the lines in the 
back-garden. It would be a relief to him, 
he said, if I would reside in the house during 
the stay of the two visitors; and, at all 
events, I must dine with him the first 
evening, which I agreed to do. The curate’s 
dinners were rather neat ; his housekeeper— 
who perfectly understood him and was not 
altogether without hope, I think, of luring 
him down from respect to matrimony— 
had a way of anointivg duck with lemon, 
which, before I feasted at the Dovecot, I had 
met with only in books. I therefore judici- 
ously rode out a few miles in the afternoon 
in search of an appetite. There was a good 
one to be got generally on the Bridle-road by 
the sea-coast, which cuts through the sheep 
and cattle-pastures, and I chose that way. It 
is much intersected with small white gates 
which mark the boundaries of the fields, and 


Our | 


one of these it puzzled me a good deal to | 
open. The day was hot and my horse wag | 
fidgety, so that I knew better than to gct off 
and risk not getting on again; but I could not 
undo the spring-bolt anyhow. While I was 
wheeling and reaching, and changing from a 
red to a white heat, and had got trom “ dear 
me” and “botheration,” to “confound the 
thing!” I was startled by a rather shrillish 
voice from the other side of the gate, and up 
came a lady upon a showy bay at a hard 
gallop, with a “By your leave, sir, for a 
moment ”—and the showy bay and his femi- | 
nine burthen dashed over the five-barred 
together, like a monstrous bird—just shav- 
ing my head, as I should think, by about 
a quarter of an inch. Secondly, came a | 
groom with another bay ; and, thirdly, a huge 
mastiff-dog (who made a snap at me in the 





air) with another bay ; and in a moment I was 
left alone in a cloud of dust. 

I took the remainder of my ride in peace ; 
and having accomplished my object, returned 
to Barnley Combe. My appetite was of that 
nicety that five minutes either way would 
have deteriorated it materially ; but, I well 
knew that Mrs. Softairs was punctual to an 
instant. As I trod her well-known staircase 
I felt as confident of all things being well, as 
a human being can feel. The odour of the 
stuffing seemed to salute my nostrils. I had 
decided on a wing and a slice of the breast. 
Alas! the cloth was not even laid upon the 
dining-table, but there was a little folded 


| note addressed to me instead : 


“Dear Friend,—Adieu for ever. By the 
time you read this I shall be far away. It 
seems like a fatality ; but while I have life I 
will resist it. L.is in the house. L, and her 
mother—and the abominable——” 

A low growl here arrested my attention. 
The mastiff dog was at the door who had 
snapped at me in the afternoon without 
effect. He said, as plainly as he could speak, 
that he was determined to make up for his 
disappointment on the present occasion. 
I was resolving to sell my life dearly, when 
jthe rather shrillish voice again came up 
jthe stairs, and in at the window, and 
down the chimney, as it seemed to me, at 
once: “Tow, Tow, ‘Tow, Tow, Tow! Good 
little dog! Come to Lu Lu!” The creature 
obeyed. I suppose there was some other 
| dinner awaiting him below, and I stole softly 
away in safety. 

Never again did I visit that snug parlour. 
Never again was Peony Flush beheld by 
Barnley-Combian eye. I recognised him, I 
think, however, in the naval intelligence 
column of the Times newspaper, as the Reve- 
rend P. Flush, appointed chaplain to her 
| Majesty’s ship Virgo, bound for Hong Kong; 
| where mastiff pups are fricasseed and stewed 
and baked in pies before they attain maturity. 
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